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The man who 


launched a thousand SMILES! 


No intention of taking any wind from the sails of Helen 
of Troy whose face is said to have launched a thousand 
ships, but— 


Her famous fleet would look like a bathtub regatta com- 
pared to the number of happy lives and successful careers 
that have been launched by Gordon M. 


For Gordon, in his role of insurance specialist, has 
helped scores of families to chart a safe course for their 
childrens’ education... has shown them how to protect 
their income and future against the storms of adversity... 
and how to make a safe haven of old age through proper 
planning. Small wonder that Gordon’s own life is a full 
and happy one— 


The argosy of dreams he has brought home for other 
people has enriched his community. It has given him a 
3 ; place of honor among his fellow citizens. And it has built 
; for him a lifelong career as a representative of The Equi- 
THE EQUITABLE table Life Assurance Society. « 
LIFE ASSURANCE * * * 
y  @ ] C | e TY One of a series of advertisements iliustrating how a representative of The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society serves his community by selling life insurance 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


: LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime-prevention 
THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President broadcasts from the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 


tion...another public-service contribution sponsored in his 
community by The Equitable Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT - ABC NETWORK 
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ORMAL men are gregarious. They have been 
Nenat way since the beginning of time and probably 
will continue to be. Originally they formed groups, 
primarily for protection. Next stage in the process was 
the discovery that by combining efforts individuals mak- 
ing up a group could secure more of the then good 
things in life. There are endless variations of this latter 
and examples can be seen on all sides. As our civiliza- 
tion developed and became more complex, man became 
less self-sustaining and more dependent on his fellow 
human beings. 


In the life insurance business we see two examples 
of this. Individuals of different talents and ability join 
together to form a company ; specialists in various com- 
pany operations in turn have formed organizations for 
their own good. In the latter case it wasn’t always so. 
In days gone by companies were very secretive about 
what they were doing and how they were doing it. That 
is all changed today. Currently there are associations 
for practically every segment of the business. That they 
serve an essential purpose is evidenced by increasing 
membership and attendance at meetings. Since this is 
the season for the latter, it is perhaps in order to pass 
a few comments. 


Meetings in the life insurance business serve two 
essential purposes. The first and more important today 
is the formal gathering to listen to speeches by authori- 
ties and the conduct of necessary business; the second 
phase deals with the informal—social events, private 
meetings and quiet conversation. Invariably the formal 
portion of meetings utilizes most of the average attend- 
ant’s time. That is undoubtedly the objective under to- 
day's thinking. From our experience during the past 
few years it seems that each succeeding meeting chair- 
man endeavors to outdo his predecessor. This is as it 
should be in one respect: as a rule things, including 
meetings that don’t become better, usually deteriorate. 
in another respect, however, we have often wondered if 
more time were devoted to the informal side, more last- 
ing results might be gained. 


This Fall we have checked this idea with attendants 
at the National Association of Life Underwriters, the 
Life Advertiser’s Association and the Agency Manage- 
ment Association gatherings. 


Invariably those asked 
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agreed with our thoughts. In brief, we believe equal 
time should be given to the formal and informal side of 
meetings. The formal sessions would be limited to the 
mornings, while the afternoons would be devoted to the 
informal. There are several reasons for this division. 
In the first place, the average individual can only absorb 
so much. Those who have attended both morning and 
afternoon sessions readily admit that by the time the 
last session is closed they are mentally in a fog of facts, 
figures and humorous stories. Two or three days of this 
without a break is rugged going. Perhaps the most im- 
portant thing, however, is that long after a meeting is 
over and the formal side forgotten, friendships made and 
counsel given in quiet conversation are remembered. 


In recent years the forum type meeting has been gain- 
ing in popularity. It is in essence the middle ground be- 
tween formal gatherings and casual conversation. It 
also utilizes another angle—active participation. Of 
course, this type of gathering has one major drawback 
—the size of the group has to be limited. Another char- 
acteristic is that participants do not, as a rule, speak 
quite so freely as in casual conversation. It may be that 
in the future we shall see meetings embodying all three 
features : formal, forum and casual. Some of the smaller 
gatherings to a varying extent follow this procedure 
today. 





The last meeting we attended was the Agency Man- 
agement gathering in Chicago. Here were nearly 700 
top agency executives from all kinds of life insurance 
companies all over the United States and Canada. 
Among these agency people was the greatest wealth 
of experience and knowledge in that phase of the busi- 
ness ever assembled in one place at one time. The 
formal side of the meeting was, as usual, excellent and it 
utilized most of the daytime hours. We couldn't help 
but wonder if those attending wouldn't have gotten more 
from it had time been allotted for forums and casual 
conversation. Perhaps the formal sessions could have 
been curtailed or a day added or maybe both. Under 
those conditions it would have been possible to arrange 
forums with acknowledged experts conducting them. In 
addition, separate rooms could have been designated for 
different problems for those wishing to discuss them in 
an informal atmosphere. Such deviations would tend to 
bring together those with similar interests on a common 
ground. 


It would seem to us that in a meeting of this type 
those attending would get the maximum benefits : formal 
sessions in the mornings; forums and casual conversa- 
tion in the afternoons—the latter to be continued in the 
evening as desired. We can learn something from prac- 
tically anyone attending a meeting. In turn we can gen- 
erally contribute as well. We can, however, learn the 
most when the opportunity to listen and speak to more 
people is present. 
















SOME OF THE BEST 


Mrs. A. S. Liston, H. L. Cramer Mrs. M. M. Lash, HY. L. Cramer 
Agency, South Bend, Ind. 9 years Agency, South Bend, Ind. 5 years 


with Northwestern Mutual. A lead- with Northwestern Mutual. Produc- 
tion, $1,412,364 for 240 lives. Bronze, 
Silver, Gold Buttons, Company Hon- 
ors. Only woman ever to receive Gold we 
Button. $400,000 Club. National gal 
Quality Award 3 consecutive times, tun 











ing woma 1 producer for past 5 years. 
Total production— $4,319,251 for 460 
lives. Million Dollar Round Table, 
1949. Company Honors. National 
Quality Award 7 consecutive times. 
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Miss Virginia Wood, R. J. Shipley Mrs. A.H. Funk, F. R. Horner Agency, Mrs. G. E. Dahm, F. R. Horner in | 
Agency, San Francisco, Cal. 7 years LaCrosse, Wis. 14 years with North- Agency, Madison, Wis. 16 years selfi 
with Northwestern Mutual. Past 5 western Mutual. Production past 5 with Northwestern Mutual. Bronze, 5 hae 
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the first two years with Northwestern. Total production since ihe became tion for past 5 years, $1,125,643 for . 
Quarter Million Club. National Qual- affiliated with Northwestern Mutual 159 lives. Total since coming with whi 


ity Award past 4 years. 


is $1,689,825 for 204 lives. 


Company, $2,726,438 for 589 lives. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Institute of H. O. Underuriters 


KING president of the Insti- 
tute has brought me closer to 
the achievements of our or- 
ganization and to the many oppor- 
tunities that await us for even better 
results down the long road ahead. 
_. . being president of the Institute 
has made me deeply indebted to 
the other officers, the members of 
the executive committee, our pub- 
licity director, and others who have 
responded to invitations, for the 
splendid work they have all done and 
for the exemplary spirit of coopera- 
tion they have displayed. . . . And 
.. . being president of the Institute 
has focused my attention on a sub- 
ject that confronts us as an insti- 
tute, and therefore, each company 
as a member, and all of us here 
today—a subject I would like to 
discuss briefly with you. 
To go back a good many years 
. but still possibly within the 
memory span of several of us here, 
there was no Institute of Home Of- 
fice Underwriters. No American 
Life Convention, no L.O.M.A., no 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, and none of the other as- 
sociations that we value today. We 
are told that basically the reason for 
their non-existence was the inter- 
company suspicious attitude that 
prevailed. Every company was 
skeptical of his neighbor, envious of 
his progress and determined that 
no trade secrets, home office or field, 
should transpire to become avail- 
able to any competitor. 


Unequaled in Other Business 


It is indeed fortunate that the 
thinking of some of the great names 
in life insurance sponged out that 
selfish spirit of rivalry and was 
instrumental in the founding of as- 
sociations and institutions like ours, 
which has led to a friendly spirit of 
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JOHN T. ACREE, JR. 
President, 
Lincoln Income Life 


cooperation unprecedented in in- 
surance history and unequaled in 
any other business enterprise. The 
growth and progress of the insur- 
ance industry during the past few 
years coupled with our firm belief 
that the insurance saturation point, 
if there be one, for the American 





public is far, far, in the future— 
attests beautifully to the significance 
of the value of this spirit of coopera- 
tion existing today. This has been 
nurtured on the theory, that by 
collective thinking, we can as in- 
dividuals be better qualified to play 
our part in getting insurance to the 
public and in properly administer- 
ing that insurance once it is placed. 

It is only human nature that often- 
times lets us accept too lightly some 
of our most valuable components 
brought about by the perseverance 
and midnight oil of those who 
created them. 

Our insurance industry and our 
insurance associations are not ex- 
ceptions and if we are to continue 
to give them strength of structure 


and dignity of stature consistent 
with the past progress of the in- 
dustry, then we must continue to 
build, we must strive to preserve 
what we have today, and be pre- 
pared to meet the challenge of the 
future. 


Future a Challenge 


It is my opinion that the future 
will be a challenge to all of us and 
to all of our-organizations. The 
growth of insurance in the United 
States has not been propelled by 
subsidies from the federal govern- 
ment or hampered by federal regula- 
tion. However, there are indica- 
tions that we may now be at the 
crossroads where we must decide 
soon whether we will choose to sub- 
mit to federal encroachment or 
whether we choose to continue along 
the route of free enterprise that has 
contributed to the vigor and growth 
of our business. Our choice is 
obvious, however,—if we assume an 
attitude of complacency, our course 
may be altered and our choice ex- 
pelled. Instead of complacency, we 
must therefore be eternally vigilant 
to the insurance needs of the public 
and we must strive harder than ever 
to satisfy those needs ourselves. If 
we do an adequate job, then there 
will be less incentive for those needs 
to be administered to by the govern- 
ment. 

Home office underwriting will 
play an important role in making in- 
surance available to even more 
people and possibly at a reduced 
cost. 

Every company should be alert 
to changes in statistics which will 
broaden the standard group of ap- 
plicants and reduce the extra pre- 
miums on those who do not qualify 
for the enlarged group. We must 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Whether you come 
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or pleasure... you'll 

like the convenience of 
comfortable, friendly 

Hotel Cleveland. Only a 
few steps by covered 
passage from Union Terminal 
trains and garage. Close 









to theatres, sporting events, 
stores, office buildings. Quiet, 
sleep-inviting rooms .. . 
spirited, colorful new decora- 
tions . . . attentive service 
and sincerely warm 
hospitality will greet you. 


All rooms with radio... 
many with television. 
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Presidential Address—Continued 


look to the lessons taught by past 
experience and we must not close 
our eyes to changes in statistics. 

It is much easier to test the pru- 
dence of our decisions after enough 
time has elapsed to permit retrospect 
than it is to try to predict the 
wisdom of our decisions on the 
advent of an uncertain future. Dur- 
ing the last two world wars, it was 
generally speaking, considered wise 
by the industry to exclude war risks. 
Without casting any reflection on the 
prudence exercised by the com- 
panies in excluding war risks dur- 
ing the last wars, we must admit 
that the result of that decision was 
to place an obligation upon the gov- 
ernment to furnish billions of dol- 
lars of life insurance to our armed 
forces. However, in carrying out 
that obligation, they assumed the 
privilege of paying war incurred 
claims and overhead costs by special 
appropriations and of returning 
money to policyholders under the 
guise of dividends representing ex- 
cess interest and savings in mor- 
tality. 

If they were able to pay such sub- 
stantial dividends, when they were 
collecting net premiums from the 
policyholders, I just wonder if they 
will consider increasing the dividend 
scale on protection currently being 
provided free? 


Question Marks 


Seriously, we are now faced with 
a future full of question marks,— 
question marks as to whether we will 
have an all-out war and what effect 
the new weapons of warfare will 
have. Without being critical of what 
has been done in the past, let’s give 
all-out effort to give consideration 
to any avenue that will enhance our 
industry with the full realization that 
what we decide and what we do may 
change the government’s role in life 
insurance and may affect the public’s 
attitude toward government spon- 
sored insurance. 

It is not my suggestion that we 
relax our underwriting practices 
without just cause, but I do recom- 
mend as the duty of the industry 
that surveys be made and statistics 
frequently taken to determine the 
mortality trend in classifications 
higher than standard on account of 
physical or occupational hazards. 


It hasn't been many years, you 
know, since travelling by air was 
a risk a company didn’t want io 
assume. 

One of the basic principles of «ll 
insurance is “equality of risk.” Let's 
do our best to be sure that our un- 
derwriting displays that principle 
and let’s strive to deliver insurance 
at a price to all. 

During the past ten years or more, 
life insurance companies have been 
plagued by falling interest rates and 
mounting overhead expenses. True, 
we have tried diligently and have 
succeeded somewhat in our efforts 
to reverse the trend in these two 
items. Yet, haven't we, in some 
instances, taken too much consola- 
tion in the fact that the mortality 
savings were absorbing some of the 
unusual margins in the interest earn- 
ings and overhead costs? Possibly 
it is fortunate that some losses in 
the past could be absorbed in such 
a manner, but the time may come 
when temporary abnormal mortality 
costs may need to be absorbed by 
excess interest earnings, if any, or 
savings from loading, if any. 

In our problems of underwriting, 
let’s not try to drive the mortality 
costs down to absorb other elements. 

Let’s employ all our abilities to 
make each element stand on its own. 
Then we will be in better position 
from an underwriting standpoint to 
relax somewhat on some underwrit- 
ing principles that may give broader 
and cheaper coverage to the public. 

Permit me to restate these points: 

1. Let’s not take the insurance 
industry or our insurance organiza- 
tions for granted. 

2. Let’s be alert to what may be 
invaluable lessons from past ex- 
perience. 

3. Let’s constantly prepare and 
survey statistics that may bring 
broader and cheaper coverage, and 

4. Let’s not ask mortality savings 
to pay all the cost. 

If we will keep these points in 
mind, we will better meet the chal- 
lenge«of the future and be more likely 
to continue to grow as we have in 
the past. 

It is obvious that the help an or- 
ganization such as our Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters can give, 
will prove invaluable in charting our 
course for the future. 

Let’s all be a part of the Institute, 
and the Institute will be a part of us. 


Best’s Life News 
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Y PART in this discussion 
has been labeled “The ex- 
tent to which Insurance 
Companies have invested in real 
estate, both in direct ownership and 
through mortgages, and in what 
ways those investments may have 
affected the real estate business as 
a whole.” 

First, so far as direct ownership 
is concerned, the life insurance 
companies own only about 1% bil- 
lion dollars in real estate of all kinds. 
That is just a drop in the bucket 
compared to total real estate own- 
ership in the country. It is about 
one-half of one per cent of the total 
and has a relatively small effect on 
any other real estate ownership. 
There are some things I might point 
out in that connection, however : 


Some Points 


First, it makes us good prospects 
for you; 

Second, our purchases of real 
estate often have a beneficial effect 
in the community when we build a 
shopping center or a housing de- 
velopment which raises neighbor- 
hood values ; 

Third, many housing develop- 
ments by private insurance com- 
panies have demonstrated over- 
whelmingly that private enterprise 
can provide far better housing at 
vastly less cost than government can 
provide; and 

Fourth, real estate lease-backs by 
life insurance companies whether 
they be sound investments or not 
supply an important way for a com- 
pany to benefit through a new build- 
ing of its own without tying up 
working capital. 

But all of these are relatively small 
matters so far as they directly con- 
cern other owners of real estate. 

When you look at the figures on 
real estate mortgage loans, however, 
over the three or four years, the 
picture changes considerably. You 
will find that there has been a tre- 
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mendous increase in the total num- 
ber of real estate mortgage loans; 
the greatest in history. The total 
mortgage debt in the United States 
increased 50 per cent from 1947 to 
1950. It was approximately 45 bil- 
lion dollars in 1947 and almost 67 bil- 
lion dollars in 1950. Ten billion dol- 
lars of that expansion took place 
last year, 1950, and it was almost 
twice the amount of increase of the 


preceding year, 1949. 





At the same time, in that three- 
year period between 1947 and 1950, 
the mortgage investments of the life 
insurance companies increased from 
around 8% billion dollars to more 
than 16 billion dollars, a much more 
rapid percentage of increase than for 
the industry as a whole. Of the 10 
billion increase in 1950 in total real 
estate mortgages, more than 3 bil- 
lion was provided by life insurance 
funds. 

In 1947 the insurance companies 
were responsible for less ‘than 17 per 
cent of the mortgage money. In 
1950 the percentage had increased 
to more than 25 per cent, and now 
it is nearer 27 per cent. 









ISU, 


ASA V. CALL 
President, 
Pacific Mutual Life 
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Since mortgage financing plays a 
major part in so many real estate 
transactions, I am sure that you will 
see from these quick comparisons 
that life insurance mortgage invest- 
ments are an increasingly important 
factor in the real estate business. 

You might think that the life in- 
surance companies were quite happy 
to be expanding their businesses to 
such a great extent. Of course, we 
are interested in making profitable 
investments, and sound mortgage 
loans and of course we are also 
vitally interested in the communities 
in which we operate and in the 
health and welfare of the citizens 
of those communities. We are in- 
terested in making it as easy as pos- 
sible for American families to ac- 
quire good homes and to raise their 
standards of living. And yet, we do 
not view our growing investment in 
the real estate mortgage field with 
complete ease of mind. It is not 
without its dangers to the nation’s 
economy, and we are aware of those 
dangers. Many of us are concerned 
about that increase. In fact, many of 
us in the life insurance business have 
resisted it and have turned down op- 
portunities to expand it still further. 
We have actually been forced into 
that expansion in spite of ourselves. 


Inflationary 


To me there is no question but 
that the vast majority of these newer 
mortgage loans have contributed to 
an inflationary spiral which ulti- 
mately can have disastrous conse- 


quences. As you know, many mort- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Real Estate—Continued 


gage loans have been made on a 
basis of 100 per cent of value and 
even more. Billions have been made 
on a 90% or 95% basis, much of this 
is not sound financing, and in my 
opinion it cannot be beneficial to the 
nation or to the borrowers over 
the long term. For those loans, for 
sums in excess of sound business 
judgment, are not really being made 
on real estate at all. They are being 
made on the strength of government 
security and government promises. 


The lending agency has government 
protection against losses. There is 
no incentive to use the rules of com- 
mon sense or common caution in 
making these investments. The fel- 
low who makes the down payment 
is the only one, except for the tax- 
payer, who takes any risk. If the 
real estate owner can promote a 
100 per cent or a 105 per cent loan 
he not only takes no gamble himself 
but he actually makes money on the 
deal before the concrete is dry. The 
taxpayer is left out on the end of the 
limb all alone. 
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Juvenile Contracts 


With this complete line of liberal Juvenile 
contracts, the LNL representative can offer his 
prospects for Juvenile insurance the popular 
educational endowments, and Life, Retirement, 
and short term Endowment plans down to age 
one day. Full death benefits are provided from 
age one year. The parent retains control of the 
policy, and the popular Payor benefit may be 
added even if the parent is a substandard risk. 

This complete line of liberal Juvenile con- 
tracts provides another reason for our proud 
claim that LNL is geared to help its field men. 


The 
LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


lts Name Indicates Its Character 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 








The reliance by lending agencies 
on FHA and GI guarantees, it seems 
to me, has taken us farther down the 
road to socialism and_ socialized 
credit than most of us _ realize. 
Politics has replaced economics, an 
so-called welfare has replaced the 
basic elements of real security. Loy 
interest rates, little or no down pay 
ments, extended terms for loans, 
have had a wide appeal to many, 
but they actually have contributed 
more to increased building costs 
than any other factors even while 
they were stimulating demand re 
gardless of those costs. Government 
control of interest rates has had 
much to do with forcing life insur 
ance companies into investments of 
this type. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
cost of living index has ranged from 
128 to 185 since the war, but whole 
sale prices of building materials have 
increased from 118 to approximately 
225, showing more than twice the 
rise of the general price level. 


War Boom 


They say in Texas, that there are 
only two kinds of investors, con- 
servative and successful. Sometimes 
we may have to sacrifice some of our 
conservative principles in order to 
stay in the game at all. The cards 
do seem to be stacked against the 
conservative investor these days, and 
he can hope to get very little satis 
faction out of being able to say “| 
told you so,” after the crash comes. 
But all history warns us that this 
kind of financing cannot continue 
forever. Some day the spiral will 
collapse, for no economy can keep 
on lifting itself indefinitely by its 
bootstraps. | do not mean that I am 
predicting that collapse soon, or 
within the next year or two. There 
is no sign of any immediate flight 
from the dollar, although its value 
shrinks steadily as the prices of 
goods and of human services rise. 

We are in the throes of a war 
boom? and it is inherent in the na 
ture of politicians that no boom of 
any sort can be permitted to stop 
as long as they can devise ways of 
continuing it or an election is in the 
offing. Our war boom is in reality 
a new kind of pump-priming, and 
the new tax increase recently passed 
ultimately will be a way of raising 
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funds to keep priming the pump as 
long as possible. 

Deficit spending is bound to occur 
next year. 

It seems to me that we need a 
wider recognition of the fact that 
while low interest rates may keep 
down the interest on our national 
debt and benefit some borrowers, 
still, to the extent that they promote 
inflation, they will ultimately result 
in a prohibitive and needless cost 
to the customer. We should keep in 
mind the fact that interest is not only 
a cost, but it is also an income; as its 
artificial manipulation benefits one it 
harms another and in time may harm 
both. Too low interest rates tend 
to diminish savings and venture 
capital. Life insurance costs rise 
higher. There are fewer funds for 
educational institutions, for research 
and other worthy enterprises. There 
are higher costs for lower benefits 
through pension funds, etc. I be- 
lieve we need to reexamine the en- 
tire national interest rate policy, and 
that we need a strong fiscal policy 
fully as much as we need a strong 
foreign policy. 


Not Depression Proof 


The following are some of the 
reasons why we do not have, as 
many now blithely assume, a depres- 
sion-proof economy. The American 
concept of thrift has gone pretty 
well into the discard, and some of 
the results are ominous. We are 
saving only a relatively small part 
of our incomes now, and spending 
heavily for postponable items. The 
total public and private debt is close 
to 500 billion dollars, or more than 
twice what it was just ten years ago. 
The cost and waste of government 
are unbelievably high and will not 
tend to reduce. The cost of labor 
has become so highly inflexible, and 
so many businesses are operating 
so close to the breakeven point, that 
many would be seriously vulnerable 
if the economic tide turned suddenly. 
Many of the stock so-called anti-de- 
pression devices of government have 
already been used so extensively to 
keep the boom going that there is 
little in reserve to help offset a de- 
pression if it comes. The first signs 
of economic trouble could bring 
about a heavy liquidation of credit 
and the abandonment or postpone- 
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So writes a 
GUARDIAN Policyholder, 
collecting his disability income 


The letter continues: 





“At our bank, they said yours is an excellent company and that I 
have a wonderful policy. It certainly means a great deal to us now. 


“I shall keep you informed of any change in my condition. I am 
eager to work if possible. Until then, your checks will certainly 


help.” 


GUARDIAN has been writing disability income protection in con- 
junction with our regular life insurance contracts, continuously 


since 1916. 


Just how important this protection is to policyholders is illustrated 


again and again by cases in our files. 


This is one reason why 


GUARDIAN representatives are proud to offer our modern disability 
provision, which pays $10 per month per $1,000, to a wide range 


of prospects. 


P. S. We're currently paying additional dividends on policies that 
include the disability income Zk 





Gb Lhawanee Coypany 


FIFTY UNION SQUARE 


SEW Vveeg 8. B. Ve 





ment of many planned capital out- 
lays. One of the first businesses to 
feel the effects of that, I am sure 
you do not need to be reminded 
would be the real estate business. 
And yet, I do not want to appear 
today solely as a pessimistic prophet 
of doom. The pessimist rarely wins 


any popularity contests. I seek rather 
to point out certain situations as 
realistically as I can, based on the 
information I have, so that you may 
draw whatever conclusions you may 


wish to draw from them and take 
such warnings as you may wish to 
take. As long as any business in this 
land is sound, the real estate business 
will be essential. The land and build- 
ings of this nation are basic. You 
men and women deal in the very 
earth itself, and it will still be here 
long after the rest of us have 
permanently solved all our troubles. 
Times may be good or bad, govern- 
ments may rise or fall, prices may 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Real Estate—Continued 


go up or down, politicians may be 
elected or thrown out of office, and 
still the good earth will be the source 
of all human wealth and the scene 
of all human productive activity. 
And if I have appeared to be too 
pessimistic it is because I believe 
what I have told you and I am not 
alone in that belief. In a recent edi- 
tion of the Examiner some of you 
may have read Dr. Ruth Alexander's 
column on “our America.” Let me 
quote her opening sentences as my 
own closing ones : 


“Our economic integrity depends 
on sound money,” she said. “In- 
flationary money is unsound money 
and it threatens not only our na- 
tional solvency but the financial fu- 
ture of every citizen who owns a 
bond, or a life insurance policy, or 
a Savings account.” 

And, may I add, everyone who 
has any interest in real estate, 
whether as an owner, a broker, or 


an investor. 
Before California Real Estate Assn. 





CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Ass'n Insurance Commissioners, 


Dec. 2-6, Commodore, New York City. 
Life Insurance Ass'n of America, Dec. 12, 
13, Waldorf Astoria, New York City. 
Institute of Life Insurance, Dec. 13, Wal- 
dorf Astoria, New York City. 


INVESTMENTS IN ACTION 


PENING to traffic of the New 

Jersey Turnpike, the first sec- 
tions of which went into use last 
month, is cited by the Institute of 
Life Insurance as an outstanding 
example .of how the funds which 
policyholders accumulate through 
life insurance are put to work 
through investment for the benefit 
of the community, pending the time 
they are needed to pay claims. 


The Turnpike, constructed at a 
cost of approximately 250 million 
dollars and stretching 118 miles 
from the Delaware River Bridge at 
Deepwater to an approach to the 
George Washington Bridge, has 
been largely financed by the life 
insurance companies. The initial 
financing for this project, in the 
amount of 220 million dollars, was 
privately arranged with a group that 
included thirty-three life insurance 
companies located throughout the 
country. Five of every six dollars 
of this financing was supplied by 
these companies, the balance of the 
bonds being taken by various New 
Jersey state funds, a number of 
savings banks, and insurance, fire 
and casualty companies. An addi- 
tional thirty-five million dollars to 
meet the rising costs of the defense 
emergency was raised through a 
public issue of bonds last month. 
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The real test of the worth 
of a sickness and accident 
policy comes at claim time. 
So the right kind of claim 


service is all-important. 


As a leader in the 





non-cancellable disability field, 
we invite comparisons of benefits . . . of premiums . . . of 
service. But we especially welcome your attention to the 
manner in which we treat the policyholder. 


INSURAN 
WORCESTER - MASSACHUSETTS 












Pram: 0. Marsingien ... ccc ccccccccccces President 
Edward R. Hodgkins, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. of Agencies 


NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT & HEALTH e LIFE «© GROUP 


Agency representation in the 48 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Canada 
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The bonds, in which the life in- 
surance companies have invested 
their policyholder funds, mature on 
January 1, 1985, carry an interes: 
rate of 34% per cent and are payab): 
from the revenues of the turnpike. 
Provision is made for the redem) 
tion of a certain amount of bonds 
each year, starting in 1960, on 4 
basis calling for the amortization o/ 
the entire 220 million dollars by 
maturity. Estimates indicate that 
available revenue will exceed by a 
substantial margin the amount re- 
quired to pay the interest and prin- 
cipal of the bonds. 


The Turnpike, built by the New 
Jersey Turnpike Authority, an 
agency created by act of the New 
Jersey Legislature in 1948, forms 
an important link in a chain of super- 
highways ultimately to run from 
Chicago to Boston. It will eventu- 
ally connect on the west with the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike and the pro- 
jected Ohio and Indiana Turnpikes, 
on the north and east with New 
York Thruway and the Merritt 
and Wilbur Cross Parkways in New 
England. Traffic from the South 
also will be facilitated. 


A number of large life insurance 
companies were approached in the 
Spring of 1949, a few months before 
construction began, and asked if 
they would be willing to make a for- 
ward commitment of the funds on 
a money-as-needed basis. The Turn- 
pike Authority, and its financial ad- 
visers saw no need to float bonds 
and start paying interest as con- 
struction got under way, as most 
of the spending would not be done 
until 1951. They therefore at- 
tempted to, and did, sell the securi- 
ties on a delayed-delivery basis, 
paying the purchasers a small com- 
mitment fee and getting a purchase 
contract from each of the insurance 
companies. 


The method followed was much 
the same as a construction loan that 
a builder might obtain when start- 
ing a new project; however, for a 
public project of such large propor- 
tions, it had been generally thought 
impracticable to handle the finan- 
cing in this manner. In fact, the 
New Jersey Turnpike is said to be 
one of the first applications in this 
field of this method of financing with 
its recognized economies. 
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American Life Convention 


HIE explosion of an atomic 

bomb over Hiroshima in 

1945 disclosed to the world 
the modern war risk. Here was 
something new. The possibility of 
large catastrophe losses by life in- 
surers in time of war was fore- 
shadowed for the first time in our 
history. Prior to this occurrence our 
companies had been content to pro- 
tect themselves and their peacetime 
policyholders by excluding war risk 
in selected new policies. This was 
done to prevent applicants from buy- 
ing coverage battle outside the 
United States at peacetime rates. 
Within this country we had felt 
secure and the likelihood of a reason- 
able dispersion of risk on old busi- 
ness had been very comforting. But 
now, particularly since the warnings 
of our military leaders about our vul- 
nerability to attack by air, the mass 
hazard potential within the United 
States becomes the primary war risk 
for most of us and dwarfs our ex- 
posure to anti-selection at the time 
of issue. Consequently, my discus- 
sion will be directed largely to as- 
pects of the primary problem and 
not to the well-covered secondary 
problem. 


Theory Only 


It should be noted that a third 
class of exposures is included in war 
risk along with those involved in a 
possible mass hazard catastrophe 
and those with respect to whom a 
temporary war clause should be used. 
For example, a catastrophe might 
be defined as one where an hostile 
act or closely related series of acts 
caused 50,000 or more deaths of in- 
sured civilians within the United 
States. Spasmodic killings in smaller 
numbers by bombs, sabotage or 
other means might not be encom- 
passed in such a mass hazard con- 
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cept. Also included in this class 
would be risks with respect to 
military and naval personnel who 
purchased their insurance in peace- 
time. Some of my remarks will 
touch this class also. 

Legal problems relating to war 
catastrophe exist today in theory 
only. Some of them are involved 
in proposals to relieve the insurance 
business from war losses under con- 
tracts made in conformity with re- 
quirements of state law and others 
relate to situations which may occur 
in the event of successful enemy at- 
tack on this country. 

Kleven vears ago [Louis Dawson, 
in discussing war clauses, said: 


r 
i 


“Due to the modern methods of 
war in which the attack is directed 
either ruthlessly or as an incident 
to impairment of military objec- 
tives against the civilian popula- 
tion, the question is inevitably 
presented as to whether all poli- 
cies on all lives should not exclude 
death occuring as a result of war. 
Such provision would protect the 
companies against possible wide- 
spread losses due to civilian bomb- 
ing or sabotage. The use of such 
a clause has long existed in double 
indemnity provisions, the langu- 
age in effect creating an exception 
from coverage by reason of death 
from injury suffered as a result 
of a state of war whether declared 
or undeclared. The use of such 
provisions generally is a matter 
for executive judgment and I be- 
lieve that the time will come when 
such an exclusion will be uni- 
versally adopted.” 


Within the past year State and 
Federal governments have taken a 








lively interest in what Mr. Dawson 
regarded a matter “for executive 
judgment.” Their attitudes seem to 
be pressing in opposite directions. 


Contradictory State Law 


The States presently appear to be 
in favor of compelling the assump- 
tion by life insurance companies of 
catastrophe war losses. The statutes 
of several states specifically prohibit 
a company from excluding from cov- 
erage in new policies civilian war 
deaths. The New York law is the 
most comprehensive against using 
exclusionary language. Its philoso- 
phy forces full coverage of war- 
caused death of civilians in the home 
area. At the last session of its Legis- 
lature the law was amended so as to 
allow the companies even less free- 
dom in dealing with war risks. It 
now prohibits the use of status ex- 
clusions with regard to risks in 
military service outside the home 
area. This action is in curious con- 
trast with the policy of the same 
State with respect to fire insurance. 
Because of the danger to fire in- 
surers of war losses and the obvious 
inability of any rate structure to 
contemplate the risk the law of New 
York requires that fire insurers 
protect themselves against war dam- 
age in the home area by excluding 
from coverage loss caused directly 
or indirectly by enemy attack by 
armed forces. Yet the possibility of 
catastrophe losses to life insurers 
as well as to fire insurers in the 
cities of New York cannot be over- 
looked. 

The present attitude of many State 
Insurance Commissioners seems also 
to favor acceptance by the companies 
of the civilian mass hazard. Last 
December the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners adopted 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Problems—Continued 


a report of its Life Committee setting 
forth recommended principles for 
testing the propriety of war risk 
exclusions. These do not allow for 
excepting civilian war risks within 
the home area or catastrophe losses 
as such. This action was taken in 
spite of the recommendation of a 
special War Clause Subcommittee of 
our business to the Life Committee 
of N.A.1.C. that life insurance com- 
panies be allowed to exclude from 
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QUALITY Company 


The Highest Rating , . Mutual 
Over Half Century Experience 
Over $320,000,000 Insurance 
Over $110,000,000 Assets 
Over $ 9,000,000 Surplus 
Full Level Premium Basis 

Sub Standard Underwriting 
Direct H.O. Prem. Collection 
Very Low Net Cost 


QUALITY Compensation 
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Outstanding for General Agents 
Commissions well vested 
Liberal Retirement Pensions 
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coverage civilian war hazard. The 

report which was submitted to our 

State regulators in 1949 said this: 
“An aspect of this question to 
which experience furnishes no 
guide, however, is the probable 
extent of civilian casualties in 
the home areas in the course of a 
war fought with modern weapons. 
Hitherto war restrictions have 
been limited to deaths while in 
Service. It is believed that con- 
ditions have so changed that the 
companies should be permitted 
to protect themselves through the 
inclusion in their policies of war 
restrictions applying both to civil- 
ians and to those in military 
service wherever located.” 


N.A.1.C. Attitude 


In the report adopted last Decem- 
ber the Commissioners said: 

“The life insurance business for 
the past several months has been 
engaged in a study of the possible 
effects not only of atomic war- 
fare but other catastrophic mortal- 
ity losses resulting from war in so 
far as the same may affect civilian 
policyholders. A representative of 
the industry committee reported 
that the committee has been en- 
gaged in a comprehensive study 
of the problem for the past sev- 
eral months. However, because of 
its complexity the industry com- 
mittee is not prepared at this time 
to make recommendations to your 
Committee concerning a proposed 
solution of the problem. The 
matter is therefore continued on 
the agenda of your Committee for 
further consideration. This will 
include the subject of war ex- 
clusion coverage for civilian popu- 
lation on new policies to be issued 
in the future.” 

However, in the report of its Life 
Committee adopted last June there 
are indications that the matter is 
pending more because of a study 
which is being made by our business 
of a way to apportion excess civilian 
war mortality losses among the com- 
panies than because of our recom- 
mendation that we be allowed to 
relieve ourselves of modern war haz- 
ard. 

Last summer views of some people 
in Washington on this matter were 


made known. On July 12, 1951, 


Senator Frear introdyced in the 
Senate a bill (S. 1848) which, if 
enacted, would be entitled “THE 
WAR DISASTER ACT OF 
1951.” Elmer B. Staats, Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, presented a very enlighten- 
ing statement concerning the bill to 
a subcommittee of the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee. He made certain 
assumptions after studying 
what should be done to restore the 
civilian economy in the event of a 
successful enemy attack. 


basic 


His first assumption was that such 
an attack on this country would in- 
Hict— 

“destruction and devastation such 

as we have never known before. 

The damage to an American City 

within a few seconds could very 

easily exceed the total bomb dam- 
age inflicted upon any [European 

city during World War II. 

“The explosive force of one A 

bomb is as great as the total ex- 

plosive force of all the bombs and 
rockets which fell on Britain dur- 
ing the six terrible years of World 

War II.” 

Earlier in the report he said- 

“With the lessons of Hiroshima, 

Bikini and Frenchman’s Flat, it 

would be shortsighted to develop 

essential domestic measures on the 
basis of ‘buzz bomb’ or ‘block 
buster’ thinking. 

The second assumption was that 
resources of peacetime insurance and 
compensation systems designed as 
they are to protect against normal 
risks cannot meet the needs of the 
situation. The opinion is expressed 
that war risk cannot be spread in 
accordance with insurance principles 
by private insurers or by govern- 
ment itself and that some Federal 
assistance is necessary to insulate 
private insurance from the im- 
ponderable liabilities of warfare in 
order to protect peacetime benefi- 
ciaries. 

The third assumption was that the 
Federal government cannot avoid 
responsibility for meeting the es- 
sential needs of the entire popula- 
tion. 

The fourth assumption was that it 
is not desirable to enact in advance 
detailed legislation prescribing an 
organizational blueprint for coping 
with the entire problem. A stand-by 
plan providing generat authority in 
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the President to meet whatever situ- 
ation develops is thought necessary. 


The part of the bill which is of 
particular interest to us gives to the 
President the power to suspend pay- 
ments under life insurance contracts 
made prior to the enactment of the 
bill whenever the President finds 
that war-caused injuries and deaths 
have occurred or are imminent in 
sufficient number to endanger the 
solvency of insurers. If this power 
is exercised, the President must pro- 
vide a program of benefits from 
Federal funds with respect to such 
injuries or deaths. To the extent 
of wartime benefits paid, the Federal 
government would become subro- 
gated against life insurance due on 
account of the same war injuries and 
deaths. 

Apparently the restriction that 
this moratorium power be exercised 
solely with respect to contracts made 
prior to the enactment of the law 
is based upon the assumption that 
life insurance companies will protect 
themselves against war-caused losses 
in contracts issued after the enact- 
ment of the law. This assumption 
fails to consider state law like that 
in New York or attitudes of indi- 
vidual Commissioners who might 
claim to have statutory right to re- 
fuse to approve a civilian or catas- 
trophe war clause because it is con- 
trary to the principles adopted by 


N.A.L.C. 


Other Carriers 


Contrast this moratorium idea 
with the provisions of another sec- 
tion of the bill which gives the Presi- 
dent the power to relieve absolutely 
war-caused liability for workmen’s 
compensation payments under State 
laws. A time limit is also imposed 
on the exercise of this power in 
order to allow State Legislatures to 
amend their workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws so as to exclude any liabil- 
ity of an employer or his insurer 
thereunder for war-caused injuries 
and deaths. 


Since the bill was introduced the 
casualty insurance industry in co- 
Operation with other interested 
groups has asked for more definite 
relief from liability for war-caused 
casualties under State workmen’s 
compensation laws, State non-occu- 
pational disability laws and con- 
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Much of the labor has been taken out of the development of a lead 
into a sale with the new, modern line of Berkshire Life’s 108 Adult 
and Juvenile Plans, Riders and Coverages. 

In our “Merchandise Chart” and “Portfolio” you'll find such 
interesting, saleable contracts as the “Preferred Life” which is 
typical of the complete line of Berkshire Life’s sales-producers. 











ANNUAL PREMIUM $ 255.30 
Se CASH DIVIDENDS* $1074.60 
ears 
PREFERRED CASH VALUE $3714.80 
LIFE AVERAGE YEARLY NET COST* $ 1.58 
Per $1000 — 20 Years 
MONTHLY LIFE INCOME $ 34.26 
Guaranteed ae oe 
certain at Age (Male 
$10,000 If Dividends* are left to accumulate 
Monthly Income at Age 65 (Male) 
Age 35 may be increased to 51.18 
(Minimum $5000) *The Dividends in this illustration are neither estimated nor guaran- 
teed but are computed on the same basis as the scale of dividends in 
effect at the date of this illustration (July 1, 1951 basis). Similarly, the 
interest rate assumed is that currently allowed on such accumulations. 








BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS are invited to write 
to the nearest Berkshire Life General Agent for FREE copies 
of both the handy pocket-sized Merchandise Chart and Port- 
folio which outline the many unusual sales opportunities * 





tracts of insurance providing cover- 
ages of these kinds. The relief sought 
is to be effective upon the enact- 
ment of Federal law rather than 
upon the exercise of discretion by 
the President after provision shall 
have been made for war indemnity 
payments. The proposal would re- 
quire the President to provide a pro- 
gram of benefits for dependents of 
civilians whose deaths are war- 
caused and for civilians who sustain 
war-caused injuries. The extent to 
which war-caused injuries would be 





compensable under workmen’s com- 
pensation laws in the event of a 
successful attack on this country 1s 
doubtful because liability is confined 
to injuries arising out of employ- 
ment. But the possibility of adverse 
holdings by the courts in many 
thousands of cases and the unlikeli- 
hood of obtaining complete relief 
from war-hazard in the states led 
to the request for more specific re- 
lief. The premium charge for com- 
pensation insurance does not and 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Contract Between Company Writing 
Group Hospital Policies and Non- 
Osteopathic Hospitals Construed 


The Group Hospital Service, Inc., 
a non-profit organization authorized 
by the Texas statutes, issued a policy 
to the plaintiff in this case, Bill Arm- 
strong. The policy provided that the 
group hospital service would provide 
hospitalization benefits to the plain- 
tiff or his wife in certain hospitals 
defined as “Member Hospitals” or 
‘“‘Non-Member Hospitals.” The pol- 
icy further provided that a Non- 
Member Hospital must be registered 
with the American Medical Associa- 
tion. One of the rules of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association is that no 
osteopaths, chiropractors or other 
non-medical practitioners may enter 
and use the facilities of hospitals ap- 
proved by said American Medical 
Association. 

Plaintiff’s wife became ill in July 
of 1949 and was taken to an Osteo- 
pathic Hospital and treated there by 
a Dr. Lester J. Vick, who held a 
license to practice medicine in Texas. 
A claim was submitted to the Group 
Hospital Service, Inc., by the plain- 
tiff, but the company denied liability 
under its policy by reason of the pro- 
vision in the membership agreement 
that the corporation was only liable 
for service in member and non- 
member hospitals as defined in said 
agreement, and that the osteopathic 
hospital was neither a member nor 
a non-member hospital. In due 
course, plaintiff sued for the hospital 
benefits and the trial court held for 
the plaintiff. 

The defendant appealed alleging 
that the policy was in conformity 
with the Texas statutes and was a 
proper contract. The plaintiff con- 
tended on the appeal that the de- 
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y O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


fendant corporation by placing a 
clause 1n its membership agreement 
defining non-member hospitals as 
only those registered with the Ameri- 
can Medical Association attempted 
to control the relations existing be- 
tween a member and his or her 
physician and thereby restricted the 
right of the patient to obtain the 
services of a licensed doctor of 
medicine. 

The statute controlling such group 
hospital corporation reads in part as 
follows: 

“Nor shall said corporation con- 
trol or attempt to control the rela- 
tions existing between said member 
and his or her physician, but said 
corporation shall confine its activi- 
ties to rendering hospital service 
only through such type of hospitals 
with whom it has contracts without 
restricting the right of the patient 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 









to obtain the services of any licensed 
doctor of medicine.” 

The Court of Civil Appeals held 
that the provisions of the statute 
allowed the corporation to limit the 
amount of hospital service by its con- 
tract and that it is not in contraven- 
tion of the above referred statute. 
The corporation had the right to 
contract with any hospital or group 
of hospitals with whom it chose to 
deal as a member hospital and had 
the same right concerning non- 
member hospitals. 

The Court of Civil Appeals there- 
fore reversed the judgment of the 
trial court and rendered judgment 
for the Group Hospital Service, Inc. 
14 CCH Life Cases 1122, Group 
Hospital Service, Inc., vs. Arm- 
strong. Texas Court of Civil Ap- 
peals, Amarillo. No. 6143, March 
28, 1951. 

Counsel : 

Adkins, Madden, Folley & Ad- 
kins, Amarillo, Texas, for Ap- 
pellant 

Merchant, Fitzjarrald & Pope, 
Amarillo, Texas, for Appellee. 


Where There Is Contradictory Testi- 
mony by Two Doctors in a Case, the 
Jury Should Decide the Issue in 


Question 


Plaintiff, Mark P. Davis, bought 
an accident and health insurance 
policy from the North American Ac- 
cidest Insurance Company. It pro- 
vided for benefits in the event of 
bodily injury which is effected di- 
rectly and independently of all other 
causes, solely through accidental 
means, but did not cover any loss 
caused or contributed to, directly or 
indirectly, wholly or partly, by 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Confident ? 


Sure! He knows he has his Home 
Office right with him on every call. 
Also, participating Life policies 
which can be “tailored” to fit almost 
any prospect — standard or sub- 
standard — liberal commissions — 
worthwhile bonuses for production 
and persistency—personal sales 





NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. STEGER, VY. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE «© ACCIDENT e« HEALTH e HOSPITAL 











Legal Spotlight—Continuved 


bodily or mental infirmity, bact«rial 
infections, or any other kind of dis- 
ease. The insured suffered a broken 
leg as a result of a fall on a snowy 
sidewalk outside of his home. He 
was also suffering at the time oi the 
accident from Gaucher's discase. 
which is an affliction reducing the 
strength of the bony structure of the 
body. 


The insurance company denied 
liability on the ground that the fall 
was not the full proximate cause of 
the injury but that it was partly due 
to his infirmity. 

The court instructed a verdict for 
the plaintiff as a matter of law and 
the defendant appeals. 


The Appellate Court stated that 
the dispute in this case was as to 
whether or not the fall itself caused 
the injury and the damages or 
whether Gaucher's disease should 
properly be considered a contribut- 
ing factor. The plaintiff’s doctor 
stated that in his opinion a fall such 
as was sustained by the plaintiff 
could have broken his leg whether 
or not he had been afflicted with 
G;aucher’s disease, but another doc- 
tor, Dr. Duncan, testifying for the 
insurance company stated in part 
that: “I thoroughly believe that the 
presence of the disease contributed 
to the fracture, that it weakened the 
bone and thereby contributed to the 
ease with which the bone would 
break through that area.” 


The upper court finds that with 
testimony of this nature in the rec- 
ord, it was error for the court below 
to hold that as a matter of law the 
company was liable under the policy. 
This was a case for the jury as the 
jury could have found from the evi- 
dence either for the plaintiff or for 
the defendant. The upper court 
therefore read first the judgment of 
the trial court and remanded the 
cause for a new trial. Davis v. North 
American Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, 14 CCH Life Cases 1121. 
Washington Supreme Court, De- 
partment 1. August 16, 1951. 
Counsel : 

Hyland, Elvidge & Alvord, Mon- 
roe Watt, John Veblen, for Ap- 
pellant 

Hanley & Moschetto, for Re- 
spondent. 
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Life Advertisers Meeting 


HIS forum covered the four 

most commonly used forms of 

advertising. Each participant 
represented a company that has been 
particularly successful in the field 
covered. 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 
JOHN M. K. ABBOTT 


Executive Assistant 


New York Life 


UR national advertising is 

primarily a public relations tool 
—it is institutional, rather than 
product advertising; and for long- 
range, rather than immediate results. 
Our chief objective is to sell the life 
insurance agent. We try to do this 
by telling short human interest 
stories in which an agent moves 
modestly and helpfully as a key char- 
acter. We make life fairly miserable 
for our advertising agency by de- 
manding high literary standards in 
these stories, since much depends on 
skillful handling of the emotional 
content. 

Of course the agent in New York 
Life advertising is a New York Life 
agent. And of course we believe that 
any one who “buys” our agent 1s 
more likely to buy our company’s 
product. But there is a_ broader 
public relations aspect to this pro- 
gram and to this theme than just 
that. We believe there are values 
that carry over to the whole life 
insurance industry. 

‘or example, we made an ex- 
tensive study of national life insur- 
ace advertising before adopting our 
own program. One thing that im- 
} "essed us was that not much atten- 
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tion had been paid the agent, who, 
after all, is a pretty important person 
in the institution of life insurance as 
we know it in this country. At the 
same time we bore in mind the sur- 
veys which indicated that while the 
public had a very high opinion of the 
life insurance business as a whole, 
and while life insurance companies 
were well regarded for their integrity 
and competence, the life insurance 
agent rated much farther down on 
the scale of public acceptance. 

That situation struck us as offer- 
ing an opportunity to do not only 
ourselves, but the industry, a real 
service from an over-all public rela- 
tions viewpoint. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


EDWARD F. BAUMER 
Director of Advertising 
Western Home Office, Prudential 
OMETHING old, something 
ee " 

In covering the subject “How 
(soes Newspaper Advertising in Life 
Insurance ?”’ 

I should like to use a track to 
run on. It is a wedding rhyme of 
unknown authorship with which you 
are all familiar, and it is older than 
Williamsburg. It is: “‘Something 
old, something new, something bor- 
rowed, something blue.” 

First, let’s discuss “Something old, 
something new 8 

Since I have come to this meeting 
from the west, the newest part of the 
United States, it is a real pleasure 
and privilege to have the opportunity 
to talk about the oldest advertising 


media in the United States and 
Canada. There is apparently divided 
opinion concerning where and when 
the first newspaper ad appeared in 
the United States. In view of the 
locale of this meeting, I would like 
to think that the oldest ad appeared 
in Andrew’ Bradford’s Weekly 
Mercury—a Philadelphia newspaper. 
In its issue of December 29, 1719, 
Philip Ludwell of Green Spring, 
Virginia, advertised for a runaway 
slave. A patent medicine ad ap- 
peared in the following year. The 
first newspaper in Canada, the 
Halifax Gazette, made its appearance 
in the year 1752. It was printed on 
both sides of one sheet. Just seven 
years later, Dr. Samuel Johnson 
said: “The trade of advertising 1s 
now so near to perfection that it is 
not easy to propose any improve- 
ment.” 

So much for the old, but there is 
also “something new” in newspaper 
advertising. The volume of news- 
paper advertising in 1946 was $270,- 
000,000. Today, five years later, the 
volume is more than double. Just 
a few of the life insurance companies 
which increased their newspaper ad- 
vertising appropriations in 1950 over 
1949 were: 

Bankers Life & Casualty 106% 


Metropolitan Life ..... 26% 
Mutual Benefit Life 84% 
Reserve Lite sic. li... 32% 


The Institute of Life Insurance 
provides us with a good example of 
newspaper advertising doing an in- 
dustry-wide job. The _ Institute 
spends 95% of its budget in news- 
paper advertising. In its new 


campaign, shorter copy and question 
and answer technique will help to 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Forum on Media—Continued 


tell the public through 465 news- 
papers how life insurance and the 
life insurance agent play an impor- 
tant role in the development of 
America. 

What are some of the individual 
companies doing? 

Sun Life of America is carrying 
on an intensive 13-week recruiting 
campaign in Indianapolis, with 60% 
of the budget in newspaper adver- 
tising. Occidental Life of North 
Carolina is using insurance selling 
ads in Raleigh featuring a different 








FACTS 


¥ Old line, legal reserve 


¥ Same management since 
organization in 1919 


¥ Operating in 34 States and 
the District of Columbia 


¥ Over 1800 Representatives 


¥ 142 Agencies and Branch 
Offices from Coast to Coast 


¥ Over 1,000,000 Policyowners 


— WRITING — 


¥ LIFE — Weekly, Monthly, 
and Ordinary 
¥ A&H — Weekly, Monthly, 
and Commercial 


/ HOSPITAL—Weekly, Monthly, 
and Commercial 


— 1950 FIGURES — 


JY INCOME — $19,419,315.24 
¥ ASSETS — $17,507,161.74 
¥ SURPLUS — $ 6,332,738.31 


— all more than tripled 
during the past six years! 


¥¥ AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
for Qualified Producers 








UNITED 
Insurance Comnany 


O. T. HOGAN, PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





agent each week. Last night on the 
plane en route to Williamsburg, I 
picked up a copy of the Charlotte, 
North Carolina, paper, and found an 
ad by the Jefferson Standard Life 
featuring business insurance. In 
Canada,’ campaigns are being run 
by London Life, Manufacturers Life, 
Mutual Life of Canada, Excelsior, 
Sun Life of Canada and Prudential. 
Without a doubt, newspapers are the 
most important media in Canada. 
Other American companies featur- 
ing their agents are: Shenandoah 
Life and Southwestern Life. 

With the rapid growth of the life 
insurance industry in number of 
companies, volume of business and 
number of branch offices, there is 
also “something new” in that all 
companies are paying more and more 
attention to local problems. News- 
papers have constantly focused at- 
tention upon this through their 
slogan “all business is local.’’ Each 
company has had its own approach 
to the problem. Prudential has fol- 
lowed an aggressive policy of decen- 
tralization, particularly since 1947. 
Eventually there will be eight re- 
gional home offices which help Pru- 
dential come closer to the people in 
the United States and Canada. Two 
are now operating—one in Toronto 
and one in Los Angeles, and the 
southwestern home office building in 
Houston will be completed next year. 
Each of these offices has an advertis- 
ing budget designed to supplement 
the national appropriation. In each 
of these offices newspaper advertising 
represents over 80% of the budget. 
It has proven to be an important 
factor in helping Prudential come 
closer to the people. 


Borrowing 
The third part of the wedding 
rhyme is “Something borrowed 


. .’ Toa limited extent, we in the 
life insurance industry have _ bor- 
rowed editorial techniques of news- 
papers for our advertising in that 
media . . . but we have a long way 
to go. We must use and identify 
local people wherever possible, and 
use pictures. You all know the well 
known rule to show “babies, beauties 
and beasts.” In Prudential local- 
level newspaper advertising in the 
west we have tried to use a variety 
of types of ads. For example, there 
is the straight recruiting pitch and 


there is also another type “expan- 
sion theme” ad which results in a 
‘“help-wanted” ad in disguise. Dit/er- 
ent techniques have been employed 
to enhance the agent’s prestige with 
the public as well as to build his 
morale and thus produce more sales, 
We have also used regional institu- 
tional copy, dropping in names, and 
pictures wherever possible, of local 
representatives. 

We have also borrowed selling and 
merchandising techniques which 
have long been employed by other 
industries. This simply means get- 
ting the maximum mileage out of the 
ads. For example, when our South- 
western Home Office helped launch 
a new agency in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, a giant blow-up photostat 
of the lead ad was put on display at 
a luncheon for business leaders in 
the community. Later it was moved 
to the agency office to serve as a 
stimulant for the men. Copies of 
the ad were given to the agents for 
prospecting and they were 
mailed to the Chamber of Commerce, 
clubs and similar organizations. 


also 


Another example is a unique one. 
It involved spending money on 
newspaper advertising to save it in 
other ways. A new agency for Pru- 
dential was opened in Bakersfield, 
California, in 1948 without benefit of 
newspaper advertising or other sup- 
port. In 1949 a similar office was 
opened in Phoenix, Arizona, with 
newspaper advertising support. Both 
became president Trophy winners 
within two years after they were 
opened—top award for all agencies 
in the U. S. and Canada. It is 
hoped that the advertising in 
Phoenix would get them off to a 
faster start and thus help to fully 
meet the heavy overhead of a new 
agency represented by salaries, rent 
and similar items. It paid off. At 
the end of 4 months Phoenix had 
three times as many agents recruited 
and had sold 2% times as much 
insurance as Bakersfield. 

the fourth part of the wedding 
rhyme is “Something blue” . and 
that gives me the opportunity to tell 
you about the results which have 
been achieved through the use of 
local-level newspaper advertising. 
Insurance sales have shot right up 
into the blue skies (I knew I’d have 
a chance to bring in that wonderful 
California weather !). 
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Just two weeks ago Bill Hamilton 
of our Canadian Head Office made 
a survey of agents after a lull of three 
months in newspaper advertising. 
They reported 750 sales for a totai 
volume of $2,000,000 as a direct 
result of newspaper advertising. 
Since the life insurance industry 
is growing so fast, the only really fair 
question is “How are you doing in 
local areas as compared with the rest 
of the industry?” We have followed 
this very closely in the West. There 
are three states where we have had 
special newspaper advertising cam- 
paigns during this year. Here are 
the comparisons between the per- 
centage of Prudential’s share of the 


industry total in force in_ those 
states : 
First9 Mos. First 9 Mos. 
1949 195] 
Utah 7.5% 10.6% 
Wyoming 4.8% 7.3% 
New 
Mexico 3.7% 11.5% 


The Western Home Office as a 
whole (eleven western states and 
Hawaii) increased  Prudential’s 
share in the same period from 10.6% 
to 12.7%—an improvement in rela- 
tive position of approximately 20%. 

There you have it—‘‘Something 
old, something new, something bor- 
rowed, something blue’—and I can 
assure you that, in the marriage of 
newspaper advertising to life insur- 
ance, the honeymoon is far from 
over ! 


METROPOLITAN'S RADIO 
PROGRAM 


H. A. RICHMOND 


General Supervisor, Coordination 


ETROPOLITAN’S radio pro- 
gram supplements the com- 
pany’s public service advertising in 
the magazines, which has been con- 
tinued since 1922. Both serve an 
identical purpose, which is to spread 
authoritative information on health 
and safety—as an aid to longer life. 
The radio program was added to 
balance our advertising coverage in 
the larger cities with that in the 
smaller communities. Magazine 
coverage in the large cities is sub- 
stantially less per 1,000 of popula- 
tion than in smaller communities. 
For example, an analysis of circula- 
tion figures for six of the leading 
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in @ series of advertisements outlining advantages enjoyed 
NUMBER TWO by field underwriters of the Equitable Life of lowa 


TRAINED FOR 


SUCCESS 


I ield underwriters of the Equitable Life 


of lowa are expertly trained. New associates are 





enrolled in a combined study and field project 
known as the Basic Training Course. The next step 
in the training process is attendance at a Home 
Office School. Then follow two Intermediate Train- 
ing Courses featuring estate plans, business insur- 
ance fundamentals and programming. Cooperation 
is given eligible associates in their attainment of the 
Chartered Life Underwriter designation. Continu- 
Ous personal supervision is given to the training 
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magazines showed that their com- 
bined circulation per capita in cities 
of 500,000 or more is only 58% of 
the figure for communities of 5,000 
to 25,000. The loss of coverage is 
even greater in cities of a million or 
more. 

Further, magazine coverage is 
much greater in the high income 
group than among those whose in- 
comes are below average. In gen- 
eral, circulation of magazines per 
capita among below-average income 


people goes down as the size of the 
city goes up. If you want to reach 
people below average income in the 
bigger cities, you just can’t do it 
through magazine advertising. 

Radio, on the other hand, does 
reach these people—and nearly all of 
them. Since this group includes 
millions of Metropolitan  policy- 
holders, it is natural that we should 
turn to the radio as a means of reach- 
ing them through advertising. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Forum on Media—Continued 


These considerations have led us 
to plan our radio schedule on a city 
by city basis, starting with the 
largest cities and working down. We 
are guided by the number of Metro- 
politan policies in force in each city 
area, rather than total population 
hgures—though there is, of course, 
a close correlation between the two. 

It can be seen that a nation-wide 
network hook-up would not meet 


our requirements, as this would not 
give the necessary concentration in 
the large population centers. We do, 
however, have a limited CBS net- 
work, with Allan Jackson and the 
news, at 6:00 to 6:15 p.m. in 16 
key cities. Most of the remainder of 
our schedule consists of local news 
programs—usually for 15 munutes 
in the morning. In a few instances, 
we have participation programs and 
one-minute spots. Most of our pro- 
grams in the largest cities are broad- 








APPLICANTS WITH HEALED 







cast five days a week, Monday 
through Friday. In a number of 
smaller cities our broadcasts are 
three days a week. 


Flexibility 


Our schedule of local programs 
has a number of advantages, chief of 
which is its flexibility. It enables us 
to put our greatest effort into the 
population centers where our maga- 
zine coverage is relatively weakest, 
and to keep our expenditures closely 
in line with the geographical dis- 
tribution of our policyholders. For 


example, out of the top 50 cities of a 
the country, in terms of Metropoli- 
tan policies in force, we have primary a 
radio coverage in 45; out of the top vat 
100, we have primary coverage in dif 
81; out of the top 200, we cover nol 
INSURED STANDARD 141. We estimate that over &5% ye 
of all Metropolitan families live in ant 
primary listening areas of stations a i 
AT RATES carrying our broadcasts. This is gor 
. substantially higher than the _per- 
centage of Metropolitan families that 
can be reached through magazine 
One in ten adults, it is estimated, suffers from advertising. 
From the programming angle, loo 
peptic ulcers sometime during his life span. A recent also, the flexibility of our localized “sy 
a et schedule is advantageous. We can, au 
revision of our underwriting of duodenal ulcer cases for example, tie in with local health Th 
, problems. If there is an epidemic of tio 
opens new markets for standard insurance. aale ta gamtledien aan, ‘we ott mi: 
Standard rates now available to your client give special attention to that fact in 7 
our broadcast. Or we can tie in with NS 
% Three months after a brief and uncomplicated duo- a local drive to recruit students for vol 
denal ulcer attack. training in nursing, or with a chest his 
X-ray campaign for tuberculosis. —_ 
% In the fifth year after the last of a series of uncomp- Also, we can select for our programs tev 
licated attacks where there was no loss of time from work. popular local newscasters who have Jol 
built up a large following. In these vous 
*% In the fifth year after a partial gastrectomy where varied ways, we believe there is a aux 
there has been no recurrence of symptoms. definite value in the “local touch”— tell 
in making the Metropolitan a_par- Inc 
CONTACT ONE OF THESE BRANCHES FOR MORE INFORMATION ticipant in the health and safety ac- “9 
tivities of the community. = 
Baltimore Detroit Los Angeles Portland Now a word as to the nature of the 
Chicago Hartford Newark Sagmew our radio anouncements. Like our B “2 
Cincinnati Honolulu Philadelphia San Francisco . . : a a 
Paiseainind Leinnbae Pittsburgh Seattle magazine advertising messages, they ts 
deal with major causes of death— , 
Also licensed in the Dist. of Columbia, Arizona, Delaware and Idaho. like heart disease, cancer, accidents, F 
diabetes, tuberculosis, etc.—and with Bi 
YOUR OWN COMPANY FIRST... THEN other important health factors, such +7. 
as overweight, arthritis, allergies, “a 
THE and child care. Usually, our com- rh 
, mercials—which are called * “Good tnx 
MAN U yy Nous U R e BS Hints for Good Health’’—deal with a: 
the same subject for the period of ~~ 
HEPRANCE Li a E COMPANY a week. The period is two weeks ‘ 
(Continued on page 50) ‘* 
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HE Field Underwriter and 
the Home Office Underwriter 
are different people, moti- 
vated by different stimuli and with 
different points of view. This need 
not necessarily be so, but after thirty 
years of experience in both the Iield 
and the Home Office | believe it is 
a fairly accurate statement, and with 


FO xl reason. 


Motivation 


To understand it we must first 
look at the Field Man in an effort to 
see what motivates his performance. 
First is the matter of compensation. 
The Field Man must write applica- 
tions to live; he is paid on a com- 
mission basis. He is under constant 
pressure from his Manager and 
Agency officials to produce a large 
volume of business. The results of 
his efforts are subject to exact 
measurements of performance. In 
few other occupations, if any, can 
job performance be measured as ac- 
curately as that of the Life Insur- 
ance Agent. One look at his record 
tells us whether he is good, bad, or 
indifferent. I have often wondered 
how the rest of us would “stack up” 
if our performance were subject to 
the same measurement as that of the 
Agent. In addition, he is bribed by 
rewards and offers to meet Produc- 
tion Club quotas and what have you. 

These are enough to give Mr. 
Field Man an attitude quite differ- 
ent from that of the conservative 
Underwriter, but they are not all. 
There is a vast difference in judging 
the qualifications of an applicant sit- 
ting in his living room with his 
family around him than judging 
those same qualifications from the 
“cold” applications in the Under- 
Writer's office. In the applicant’s 
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home the needs for life imsurance 
protection overshadow the eligibility 
of the applicant. The Field Man is 
sympathetic to those needs and 
sometimes overlooks the Factors of 
Insurability that he himself would 
consider if he were in the same 
detached position as the Under- 
writer. It is the difference between 
a personal versus an impersonal ap- 
praisal. Remember too, that this 
sympathetic attitude of the Field 
Man is one in which he has been 
carefully schooled by his Manager 
and his Company. If it is true that 
Agents get too much “‘bally hoo,” 
it is equally true that Underwriters 
get far too little. 


Never Understand 


Thus we have a situation where 
the Field Man is egged on by his 
Manager, by the Agency Depart- 
ment, by his contract of compensa- 
tion, and by the prospect himself 
to take a chance on getting the 
policy issued. (I have listened to 
Underwriters many times urge the 
Field Man to use more care in 
questioning the Applicant by cross- 
examination before answering the 
questions on the application; ad- 
mittedly a desirable and admirable 
thing to do, but we will have reached 
Utopia itself when we get the Agent 
to reject his own case on what he 
considers trivial grounds. ) 


All this does not mean that the 
Field Man does not accept the Home 
Office Underwriter as an essential 
part of the Life Insurance organiza- 
tion. He is well aware that, regard- 
less of the pressure he is constantly 





under to get “business,” there must 
be rules and regulations governing 
the amount and the quality of the 
risk. There are, however, some 
things he just doesn’t understand. 

He will never understand why his 
Underwriting Department rejects a 
case that is promptly issued by a 
competing Company. And to make 
matters worse his own Company 
may change its mind and offer to 
issue the policy after the competing 
Company’s policy has been placed 
and paid for. 


War Clause 


He doesn’t understand the em- 
phasis on this thing called ‘“‘selec- 
tivity.” On one hand he is told 
that it has everything to do with the 
approval of the applicant; on the 
other, he is told that after a policy 
is issued selectivity quickly depre- 
ciates to zero in about five years. 
While he has sense enough to know 
that proper selection must save the 
Company many early death claims 
he nevertheless sees too many rejec- 
tions walking the streets in apparent 
good health years later. 

He has heard a good deal about 
the success of non-medical insurance 
with its favorable mortality ex- 
perience and wonders why it cannot 
be extended. 

He doesn’t understand the need 
for rushing a war clause into the 
policy at the first suggestion of a 
national emergency, in apparent dis- 
crimination, while millions of other 
policies on the lives of service men 
or women do not contain war 
clauses. He also doesn’t understand 
why Companies themselves have 
such different view-points on this 
subject. (He is told that Under- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Underwriting—Continued 


writing is pretty much of an exact 
science.) He believes that if war 
clauses are so important in their 
effect on mortality they should be 
a standard provision in all policies 
at all times. He, sometimes, doubts 
the justification of war clauses based 
on what he has heard and read of 
past experience. He would like to 
know more about it and should be 
told so that he in turn can talk in- 
telligently on the subject. 


Delay Worst 


Delay in issuing a policy is his 
biggest “gripe.” Once the applica- 
tion is signed the average applicant 
wants his policy quickly and any 
delay is considered a_ personal 
affront. The Field Man is well 
aware of this human trait, and he 
knows from sad experience that he 
is in a race with time the minute 
he walks out of the applicant’s 
presence. If a medical examination 
is necessary he must get the appli- 
cant to the Doctor’s office quickly, 
before he cools off. Thereafter the 
application will go through the usual 
channels in the Underwriting De- 
partment and the Issue Department 
where it can too often be delayed 
or side-tracked by regimented bu- 
reaucracy. This is a cardinal sin 
against the very foundation of the 
Agency System and should be dealt 
with by stern measures by those 
officials in charge. Unless the de- 
lay is beyond the control of the 
Underwriter every policy should be 
issued, rejected, or postponed, 
within twenty-four hours of the re- 
ceipt of the application in the Home 
Office. 


Closely allied with the Under- 
writing Department is the Com- 
pany’s Medical Examiner and as 
Medical Examiners are usually ap- 
pointed by the Underwriting Depart- 
ment or by the Medical Director, 
who is probably on the Underwrit- 
ing Committee, the Field Man looks 
on the Medical Examiner as an 
adjunct of the Underwriter. 


The problem of getting the Medi- 
cal Examiner and the Applicant to- 
gether is becoming increasingly more 
difficult, particularly in rural areas. 
What, if any, solution can be found 
can only come from the Underwrit- 
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ing Department as the Field Man 
is helpless. It is, however, taking 
more and more of the Field Man’s 
time and effort to get the required 
medical examinations completed 
with the consequent lowering of 
morale on the part of Field Men 
everywhere. Its most obnoxious 
form is the “Request for additional 
information” that can drive the 
average Agent to the brink of 
despair. Underwriters have made 
no noticeable attempt to cooperate 
with Field Men on this problem. 


Agent Wants 


It makes a big difference when 
one has to face the applicant and 
try to explain why there has been an 
unexplainable delay; or why it is 
necessary for the applicant to again 
see the Doctor at considerable in- 
convenience. This is not stated as 
a criticism of underwriting; it is 
solely to emphasize the difficulties 
created by underwriting. The matter 
of competition from Agents of other 
Companies is not of any concern to 
the Home Office Underwriter but 
after the Agent has fought off this 
competition and gets the application, 
it too often reappears when there 
are delays and requests for addi- 
tional information. The applicant 
does not understand it. He usually 
becomes concerned about his physi- 
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cal condition and invariably takes 
it out on the Agent and the Com. 
pany. 

This is the picture as I| see it aiter 
a life-time of Agency experience, 

What then does the Agent want 
the Underwriter to do to improve 
the service ? 

The Field Man is temperamental; 
he wants more sympathetic under- 
standing of his problems. 

He wants fewer questions on the 
application. He is afraid you will 
soon be printing them by the yard, 
or on rolls like paper towels. 

He wants better co-operation from 
Medical Examiners. 

He wants fewer requests for ad- 
ditional information. 

He wants faster Home Office 
service. 

He wants Field representation on 
the Underwriting Committee. 

He wants underwriting consistent 
with the Mortality Table. He be- 
lieves Companies are denying pro- 
tection to many for whom the rates 
have been computed when he sees 
the actual to expected mortality ratio 
in the neighborhood of fifty per cent, 
and sometimes much lower. While 
he believes that Underwriters have 
the responsibility of maintaining a 
safe ratio of actual to expected 
mortality, beyond that point, there is 
no justification for a further reduc- 
tion. 


Why? 


Mostly, I think, he wants to un- 
derstand the “why” of Underwrit- 
ing. He would like a clear explana- 
tion of the Underwriter’s duties ; of 
the Factors of Insurability. This 
can be accomplished to the great 
benefit of both the Underwriter and 
the Field Man if you would draw the 
curtain that has so mysteriously 
shrouded your activities from him. 
If Underwriters would write more 
articies for their Company maga- 


| zine; if they would periodically visit 


theield and talk with Agents, they 
would not only break the barrier 
between them but many of the mis- 
understandings that currently exist 
would disappear. 

The Field Underwriter and the 
Home Office Underwriter are an 
essential team that should and can 
work together if they will take the 
time to understand each other. 
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Left to right: Royden C. Berger, C.L.U., Darrel G. Hinkle, David W. Tibbott, Kenneth K. Wunsch, Robert B. Taylor, C.L.U., Al B. Richardson, A. L. Cawthorne- 
Page, M.B.E., Jack R. Morris, Joseph M. Locke, C.L.U., William S. Weier, C.L.U. 


LIFE ADVERTISERS MEETING 


HE annual meeting of the Life 
Advertisers Association con- 
vened in old Williamsburg, 
Virginia for business sessions on 
October 29. On the previous day 
registration and an informal buffet 
supper had opened the proceedings. 
The opening sessions saw two 
main speakers, the more important 
being Claris Adams, President of 
the Ohio State Life, who talked on 
“An Opportunity and a Challenge.” 
The program for that session was 
concluded with a forum on advertis- 
ing media. John M. K. Abbott, 
executive assistant of the New York 
Life, covered magazines ; Edward F. 
Baumer, director of public relations 
for the Prudential’s Western home 
office, covered newspapers; H. A. 
Richmond, general supervisor, co- 
ordination, Metropolitan Life and 
past president of the L.A.A., ex- 
plained how his company used radio, 
while William A. Neville, advertis- 
ing manager of the Great-West 
Life, described the use of outdoor 
advertising. 


One Theme 


At the official luncheon, Robert B. 
Taylor, C.L.U., president of the 
Association and agency manager of 
the Jefferson Standard, presided, 
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while Robert IE. Henley, president 
of the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, extended a welcome to all 
those present. 

At the afternoon session, H. 
Dixon Trueblood, director of ad- 
vertising, Occidental of California, 
presided and the first speaker was 
Bernice Fitz-Gibbon, currently ad- 
vertising and publicity director for 
Gimbel Brothers. Miss Fitz-Gibbon 
in general didn’t think too highly of 
life insurance advertising and sug- 
gested that the business had one 
theme and only one which should be 
concentrated on. This she empha- 
sized was that the companies should 
concentrate on helping people to 
live longer as it would not only be 





The Capital 


better for the life insurance business 
but, in addition, the public would be 
more receptive to this type of ad- 
vertising. The other main speaker, 
John E. Davis, editor of Shell 
Progress, gave some basic funda- 
mentals on editing which, in view of 
some of the news releases we re- 
ceive here from time to time, was 
appropriate. 

In his annual report President 
Taylor outlined the accomplishments 
of the past year and paid respects to 
those who had been of assistance to 
him. 

A. L. Cawthorne Page, manager 
of publications for the Metropoli- 
tan’s Canadian Office, was then 
elected president for 1951-1952 
succeeding Mr. Taylor. Other 
officers included vice president, 
David W. Tibbott, director of ad- 
vertising, New England Mutual; 
secretary, Royden CC. _ Berger, 
C.L.U., director of advertising, 
Connecticut Mutual; treasurer, Al 
B. Richardson, director of public 
relations, Life of Georgia; editor, 
Kenneth K. Wunsch, publicity man- 
ager, Northwestern National. Mem- 
bers of the executive committee are: 
Miss Margaret Divver, advertising 
manager, John Hancock; Darrell 
G. Hinkle, director of sales promo- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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L.A.A.—Continued 


tion, Guarantee Mutual; joseph M. 
Locke, C.L.U., editor of publica- 
tions, Gulf Life; Jack R. Morris, 
director of public relations, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance; William S. 
Weier, C.L.U., assistant director of 


advertising and publications, Pru- 
dential. 
Certificates of excellence were 


then awarded to many companies in 
15 different classifications. There 
were 16 classifications, but in the 
field of greeting cards no awards 
were made. Perhaps the most un- 
usual award was made to the Postal 
Life of New York. That company, 
which only entered the agency field 
there years ago, received a certifi- 
cate of excellence for its material 
to motivate agents. 


In the evening, the President's 
banquet was held and the principal 
speaker was Edmund Harding, 
Washington, N. C. Mr. Harding 
was one of the most hilarious after 
dinner speakers that the 300 regis- 
trants had heard in a long time. 


On Tuesday, October 30th, there 
were three main speakers, as well 
as a public relations panel with 
John L. Briggs, vice president, 
Southland Life, presiding. Charles 
J. Zimmerman, C.L.U., managing 
director of the Agency Management 
Association, gave some hints on 
‘Helping the Agent Sell, while 


















Left to right: John M. K. Abbott, H. A. Richmond, Wm. S. Weiler, C.L.U., Edward F. Baumer and 
William A. Neville. 


Albert R. Jaqua, C.L.U., director, 


Institute of Insurance Marketing, 
Southern Methodist University, 


picked as his subject “Ever Read a 
Sears, Roebuck Catalog?” Robert 
Gunning, of Robert Gunning Associ- 
ates, concluded the tormal speaking 
with an address “Words for Actu- 
aries or Public School Alumni” in 
which he stressed the need of talking 
in general terms insofar as possible. 
The Public Relations panel was 
moderated by H. G. Kenagy, vice 
president, Mutual Benefit Life, and 
included Donald F. Barnes, director 
of promotion and advertising, In- 
stitute of Life Insurance; D. Theo- 
dore Kelly, vice president and 
counsel, Manhattan Life; Jack R. 
Morris, director of public relations, 
Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany and Al B, Richardson, director 
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of public relations, Life of Georgia. 

At the concluding 
October 31st, Charles R. Corcoran, 
director of sales promotion, Equit- 
able Society, presided and_ three 
speakers from outside the business 
covered what might be called the 


session on 


theme “Guns, Butter and Life 
Insurance.” Edward W. Barrett. 
assistant secretary of state, told 


how America is telling its story 
to the world; John Fisher, Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and Philip L. Graham, publisher 
of The Washington Post, covered 
the topic “Looking at the World 
Picture.” 

Great credit is due Dave Tibbott, 
general chairman of the meeting, for 
arranging one of the best in the his- 
tory of the Life Advertisers Associ- 
ation. It was indeed fortunate that 
Dave was able to do this since Wil- 
liamsburg offers formidable competi- 
tion to any gathering. History be- 
comes alive in that early American 
town. It was quite appropriate that 
life insurance people who provide 
financial independence should gather 
where our political independence got 
its start. Through the help of some 
44 millions from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, many streets and build- 
ings have been restored as they 
originally were. No American can 
walk the streets of that town or 
enter the buildings where Patrick 
Henty, George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson once played their 
parts in history without feeling a 
sense of great pride. In the only 
time off for sight-seeing, Tuesday 
afternoon—L.A.A. conventioneers 


practically took over all the exhibits 
in their desire to see as much as 
possible in the short time available. 
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(ROUP COVERAGES AND UNIONS 


American Life Comuention 


HI. several papers hereto- 

fore presented to the Legal 

Section upon the subject of 
group life insurance have dealt prin- 
cipally with the problems arising 
out of group policies issued to a 
single employer covering the em- 
ployees of such employer. Berkeley 
Cox specifically restricted his treat- 
ment of group life problems to those 
arising out of the usual employee 
coverage. Dwight Brooke gave defi- 
nite recognition to the possible prob- 
lems involved in coverage of other 
types of groups, but in his basic 
treatment defined the relationships 
arising out of the employer-employee 
groups. George Gose, in his paper 
before the Association of Life In- 
surance Counsel, delivered in May, 
1950, ably discussed the “doing busi- 
ness”’ rule with respect to a policy 
issued to'an employer in the state of 
its domicile in which the insurer was 
licensed, but affecting persons em- 
ployed in a branch of the employer 
in a state in which the insurer was 
not licensed. 


Broadened Scope 


The practice in recent years of 
national and international unions, 
by means of industry-wide negoti- 
ations, establishing wage and secu- 
rity patterns affecting all or many 
employers in a single industry, as 
well as the advent of so-called group 
consultants with their emphasis upon 
coverage of associations, unions and 
miscellaneous groups, has greatly 
broadened the scope of group insur- 
ance. The Inland Steel decision in 


1949 established that an employer 
must bargian with a union on the 
scope of group insurance since such 
a program comes within the defini- 
tion of “wages” under the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947. 


GORDON C. REEVES 


Assistant General Counsel 
The Lincoln National Life 


Where group insurance results 
from labor-management negotiations, 
it is usually provided through one 
of the following media: (a) a policy 
issued to the employer as_policy- 
holder covering its employees; (b) 
contributions of a single employer 
to a union-controlled fund to pur- 
chase insurance exclusively for the 
employees of such contributing em- 
ployer; (c) contributions of a single 
employer to a jointly-administered 
fund (frequently a trust fund) ; (d) 
contributions of two or more em- 
ployers to a single union-controlled 
fund; or (e) contributions of two 
or more employers to a fund jointly 
administered by employer and union 
representatves (also frequently a 
trust fund). 


As a specific example of the situ- 
ation last mentioned and as a means 
of introducing the questions arising 
out of such plans, I wish to briefly 
describe a request for competitive 
bids distributed by one such fund 
to more than sixty life companies. 
The material accompanying the re- 
quest for bids contained the recital 
that various local unions affliated 
with an international union had ne- 
gotiated with the employers of their 
members the establishment of a 
health and welfare fund to be created 
and maintained by emplover con- 
tributions of a stated sum each week 
for each employee. The material 
further recited that the fund was to 
be administered by six trustees, three 
of whom were appointed by the 
union and three by the employers. 
Although the individual employers 
were not identified, it was stated 
that the fund was to be used to 
purchase group life, accident, hos- 


pitalization, surgical and disability 
benefits for 50,000 employees resid- 
ing and working in twenty-two 
states. The insurers were asked to 
submit bids based upon the amount 
of the employer contribution avail- 
able for each employee. 

Included in the material submitted 
was the statement that attorneys for 
the union had advised that the group 
policy or policies would be valid in 
the state in which they were to be 
issued and hence would be valid in 
each of the twenty-two states. 

The particular state identified as 
that in which the trustees maintained 
their principal office, and which was 
apparently to be the state in which 
the group policies were to be de- 
livered, did have both group life and 
group health and accident statutes, 
permitting the issuance of group 
policies to the trustees of a fund 
established by two or more employ- 
ers in the same industry or by two 
or more unions. However, in the 
remaining twenty-one states listed, 
only five had statutes specifically 
authorizing trustee groups for life 
insurance, and only two had such 
statutes with respect to health and 
accident insurance. 

It was obvious from the material 
submitted that the trustees expected 
to receive policies tailored to their 
specific needs or desires, and hence 
not conforming to the forms which 
the insurer might have filed in the 
several states. 


Problems 


The foregoing specific instance is 
described not because it is necessar- 
ily typical, but because it demon- 
strates some of the principal prob- 
lems inherent in this type of group. 
Generally speaking, these fall into 
the following categories : 

(Continued on the next page) 









Group Coverages—Continued 


1. Those relating to or arising 
out of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

2. Those relating to the eligibility 
of the group and the form of 
policy in the state of issue. 

3. Those arising out of the in- 
terstate nature of the transac- 
tion—to some extent inherent 
in all group cases which cross 
state lines in the sense that in- 
dividual insureds reside in two 
or more states, or employers 
are domiciled in two or more 
States. 


Section 302 of the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act imposes 
criminal sanctions upon an employer 
paying to, and upon the union ac- 
cepting funds from the employer, 
with certain limited exceptions, one 
of which permits employer contribu- 
tions to union health and welfare 
funds conforming to the following 
conditions: 

1. The fund must be a trust fund 
for the exclusive benefit of the em- 
ployees and their families and de- 
pendents. 

2. The trust fund must be estab- 
lished and maintained for one or 
more of the following purposes: (a) 
medical or hospital care, (b) pen- 
sions or death benefits, (c) pay- 
ments for occupational injury or ill- 
ness, (d) unemployment benefits, 
(e) life insurance, (f) disability, 
sickness or accident insurance. 
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3. A detailed plan respecting the 
establishment of the fund and the 
distribution thereof must be con- 
tained in a written agreement be- 
tween the employer and the union. 

4. Both employer and employees 
must be equally represented in the 
administration of the fund with pro- 
vision for the appointment of an 
impartial arbitrator. If the parties 
cannot agree on an arbitrator, the 
federal district court is given author- 
ity to appoint one. 

5. The fund must be audited an- 
nually. 

6. Payments for pensions or an- 
nuities must be made to a separate 
fund and cannot be co-mingled with 
insurance premium funds. 


New 


Union welfare and trust funds 
have been before the courts only a 
few times and in only one case was 
any reference made to group insur- 
ance. In the case of Upholsterers 
International Union v. Furniture 
Company, the contention had been 
made that a provision in group in- 
surance policies issued to the fund 
providing for refund of a portion of 
the premiums as the result of favor- 
able loss experience might provide 
an avenue over which the board of 
trustees could divert a portion of 
the fund to the union’s own use. 
Upon this point, the court said, 
“When this surplus fund is returned, 
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if ever, and after the board of trus- 
tees has reimbursed itself for ad- 
ministrative expenses, it is subject to 
all the conditions of the supplemental 
agreement placed upon plaintiff's 
Social Security Department. The 
mere possibility for diverting funds 
for purposes foreign to the collective 
bargaining agreement will not cause 
a breach of the agreement; there 
must be actual diversion.” In one 
other case, it was stated, “The court 
considers such funds as_ rather 
sacred.” In a case involving the ad- 
ministration of a welfare fund by 
the trustees of the United Mine 
Workers of America, it was pointed 
out that the fund is in many re- 
spects similar to a charitable trust, 
hence, in the absence of a specific 
provision in the trust instrument, a 
majority of the trustees has the right 
to act in the administration thereof. 
In two other cases, the courts merely 
held that the administration of funds 
established before January 1, 1947 
were not subject to the provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

It is obvious that the decisions 
rendered to date with respect to 
Section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act 
are of no particular assistance to an 
insurer dealing with the trustees of a 
welfare fund. However, the pro- 
visions of the Section are relatively 
explicit, and except for a few situa- 
tions the procedure to be followed 
by insurers is clear. 


Section 302 of the Act has no 
pertinency to a group policy issued 
to the employer as policyholder. [f, 
however, an insurer is asked to quote 
upon a group policy to be issued 
directly to a union, it would be 
proper for the insurer to ascertain, 
first, whether any portion of the 
premiums is to be derived from 
funds contributed by the employer 
and, second, whether the employer 
and union are subject to the Act. 
If the parties are subject to the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and if the em- 
ployer is contributing to the cost, 
the policy should not be issued di- 
rectly to the union. As an alternative 
it may be issued directly to the em- 
ployer or, where permitted, to the 
trustees of a fund as prescribed by 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Although the Act imposes no duty 
on an insurer to police a welfare 
fund, it is certainly important to 
establish that the fund is validly 
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created atid that the trustees have 
the capacity to act. The imsurer 
should inspect those portions of the 
collective bargaining agreement pro- 
viding for the fund, and should also 
review the trust agreement. In some 
industry-wide plans the board of 
trustees may be so large as to be 
wholly unwieldly. The trust agree- 
ment mtay be too restrictive to per- 
mit proper latitude to the trustees 
and the insurer to work out the de- 
tails of an insurance plan and to 
permit future amendments to the 
policies. Some companies operating 
extensively in this field prefer to 
participate in the drafting of trust 
agreements. 


Payments to Trustees 


The case of Upholsterers Inter- 
national Union v. Furniture Com- 
any, indicates that experience re- 
funds or dividends should be, by the 
terms of the policy, made payable to 
the trustees and that there is no 
duty upon the insurer to establish 
the proper application of such re- 
funds. 

Although the Act imposes severe 
penalties for violation of its pro- 
visions, there is little likelihood 
their being applicable to an insurer 
dealing in good faith with the parties. 


State Eligibility 


If all persons comprising a group 
reside in a single state, the problems 
are restricted to those of the eligibil- 
ity of the group, the form of policy 
and other related questions in that 
state. Not infrequently, where 
bargaining patterns are established 
on an industry-wide basis, union 
negotiations result in establishment 
of a welfare fund in a state in which 
the group life insurance laws con- 
tain no authorization for the issu- 
ance of policies to the trustees of 
such fund. The alternatives are to 
issue the group policy to the union 
or to the employer directly. If the 
employer is subject to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the policy of course 
cannot be issued to the union, and 
there is no alternative to issuing it 
to the employer. 

Whether the group consists of 
persons residing in a single state or 
in more than one state, it is neces- 
sary to consider the question of eligi- 
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bility of the group in the state in 
which the group policy is to be de- 
livered. Section 1 of the Model 
Group Life Bill authorizes a policy 
to an employer or the trustee of a 
fund established by a single em- 
ployer. Section 4 authorizes a policy 
to trustees of a fund established by 
two or more employers in the same 
industry or by two or more unions. 
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Ill., lowa, Ky., La., Me., Md., Mich. Vo 
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‘+. Texas, Vt., Wash., Wisc. 


** Ark., Calif., Colo., Conn., D. of e. Fla., 
Ill., lowa, Ky., La., Me., Mass., Mich. (under 
discretionary provision), Neb., Nev., N. ne 

J. N. Y¥.. N. C., Okla., Pa., Vt.. Wash, 
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OLD AND NEW BENEFITS 
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SURANCE COMPANY 


Dwight Brooke, in an appendix to 
his paper before this Section in 
1948, set forth a comprehensive table 
of the group life laws of the several 
states. Since the date of that paper, 
eleven states and the District of 
Columbia have either amended their 
group life statutes or have enacted 
new statutes to permit trustee 
groups. As of the present date, 
twenty-three states * and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia permit group life 
policies to be issued to the trustees 
of a fund established by a single em- 
ployer, and twenty-three states ** 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Son... | was sold on Great-West Life before 


you were born 


“I’m glad to hear you are going to sell life 
insurance for Great-West Life. It is a fine 
career because every time you make a sale 


you are doing a real service for someone.” 


“T remember when I bought my first policy 
from Great-West. It was over thirty years 
ago—before I met your Mother. I was in 
Minnesota trying to sell farm equipment 
when I[ met a young fellow from Minne- 
apolis. He not only sold me on life insur- 


ance but he sold me on Great- West. 














“That first policy—it’s paid up now—was 
the first firm anchor I ever had and [ll 
always be grateful to that Great-West agent. 
So, seeing you build financial foundations 
for young families will make me_ very 
proud. There aren’t many jobs where it 


is possible to do so much real good for 


people.” 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEC.CANADA 
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AETNA LIFE 


Preferred Risk Policy 


The AZtna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
has announced a new preferred risk life insurance policy 
in amounts of not less than $10,000 for qualified men or 
women at a cost lower than that for ordinary life insur- 
ance. 

The new policy will be written on persons 16 to 59 
vears old who are better than average life insurance 
risks. Premiums are payable for life, but are reduced ap- 
proximately 10 per cent after the first year, bringing the 
cost substantially below the rate for comparable ordinary 
life policies. 

The policy, which will be written on the non-partici- 
pating plan, automatically includes a provision, effective 
until age €0, for waiver of premium in the event of 
disability. 

Annual premiums for the first and subsequent years 
are: 20—$16.01. $13.30, 35—$24.22, $21.12, 45— 
$34.41, $30.82 and 55—$51.23, $47.28. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Takes over Illinois Bankers Life 


On October 25 last, an agreement was-signed by in- 
terested parties whereby the Central Standard Life In- 
surance Company of Chicago, Illinois will take over the 
Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company of Monmouth, 
Illinois. The contract for purchase and reinsurance was 
approved by directors of both companies, director of 
insurance of Illinois and a committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, consisting of 
Frank Sullivan of Kansas, president of the National As- 
sociation, and Walter Robinson of Ohio. 

The Illinois Bankers has 325,000 shares of stock out- 
standing and the purchase contract calls for an initial 
payment of $5.00 per share. In addition, the Central 
wil! pay annually on May 1, beginning May 1, 1952, the 
sum of $1.00 per share for a period of ten years. Thus 
the total cost will be $15.00 per share. 


the combined assets of the two companies will ap- 
proximate $84,000,000, while combined insurance in 
force is about $332,000,000. For the time being at least 
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the consolidated company will maintain offices in Mon- 
mouth and Chicago and the official staffs of both com- 
panies will be retained. 


GENERAL LIFE OF AMERICA 


Capital and Surplus Increased 


Announcement from the General Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Atlanta, Georgia states that their 
capital has been increased to $150,000 and that surplus 
has been increased by $200,000. This is a small company 
which is owned by the Coastal States Life, also of 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


GUARANTY UNION LIFE 


Bruce President 


On October 19 last, Thomas MM. Bruce, Jr., executive 
vice president, was elected president succeeding John C. 
Tyler. 

Mr. Bruce, in his early thirties, thus becomes one of 
the youngest presidents of a life insurance company in 
this country. His success story is quite interesting and 
typically American. At age 18 he started selling life 
insurance in order to provide the finances so that he 
could go to college and later to law school. His ability 
is reflected in that he was brought all the way from 
Philadelphia and a profitable insurance law practice, to 
operate the Guaranty Union. All circumstances con- 
sidered, he is doing a fine job and the company was 
fortunate in getting a man of his calibre. 


HOME LIFE 


Medical Employees Plan Liberalized 


A new more liberal program of Hospital-Surgical- 
Medical Benefits for employees was inaugurated in 
October by the Home Life Insurance Company, New 
York, President William J. Cameron has announced. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Monumental Agents find unlimited 
opportunity to grow and prosper 
with this organization . . . every one 
of our branch office managers was for- 
merly an agent. Our Agent’s Agree- 
ment plus additional employment 
benefits are worthy inducements to 
attract and retain career underwriters. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES & CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 
















"The Provident States” are 


Preparing for National Defense 


Wheat, corn, gold, and silver are the products 
SOUTH DAKOTA is contributing to National 
Defense. Her sturdy people and rolling 
prairies are geared to produce more and 
more of the things our nation needs to make 
it strong. 


In South Dakota, the people like the Provident 
for its strength and character. We have long 
been the "good neighbor" to South Dakotans 
who look to us for "Provident Protection". 


te PROVIDENT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
Life @ Accident @ Health @ Hespitalizatien 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Vice President 


“The Provident States" 
North Dekota—South Dakota — Minnesota — Washington — Oregon — Montana 
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HOME LIFE—Continued 


Included in the expanded benefits program is 
“catastrophic” coverage, which provides broadened pro- 
tection in case extraordinary nursing or medical care 
is required because of serious illness or accident. 

Field and home office personnel are eligible for benefits 
under the program. The company absorbs the entire 
cost of insuring employees as well as a substantial por- 
tion of the cost of covering dependents. 


Coverages 


The new program which is underwritten by the com- 
pany’s own group insurance department pays full ex- 
penses of semi-private hospital care for 31 days and 
80% of such expenses for the next 700 days. 

A Schedule of Operations specifies the surgical ex- 
penses covered entirely by the plan. Expenses which ex- 
ceed the schedule and a deductible amount of $50 are 
covered under 80% catastrophic benefit to a maximum of 
$2,000. 

In-hospital physicians fees are paid up to $280 with 
similar catastrophic coverage up to $2,000. 

Additional catastrophic medical benefits up to $5,000 
cover 80% of the expenses not otherwise insured which 
exceed a deductible amount of $100 to $300, depending 
on the employees salary. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Eliminates Receipts 


Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C. has joined the parade of companies adopting 
a procedure under which plan receipts will no longer 
be issued except for cash payments or upon specific re- 
quest of the policyholder, announces M. A. White, 
vice president and secretary of the company. 

Effective with premiums due November 1, a “Record 
of Payment”’ stub is being attached to each premium 
notice, and the suggestion is made that the policyholder 
enter the check number and date on the front of the 
stub to keep as a record of his premium payment. 

Purpose of the change in procedure, according to the 
company’s notice to policyholders is “to eliminate the 
expense of sending thousands of receipts when they are 
not needed or desired.” The “Record of Payment” notice 
form carries a check box for the policyholder’s con- 
venience in requesting a receipt if desired. 


Price Sells Shares 


_ 


In October, Ralph Price, former president and cur- 
rently a member of the board of directors, sold 110,000 
shares of stock through F. S. Moseley & Co. in New 
York. The sale price was $38 per share. It has been 
reported that some 75,000 shares have since been 
purchased by directors of the company at $39 per share. 
Hugh F. Dickson of Atlanta, Georgia negotiated the 
transaction. 
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LINCOLN NATIONAL 


Reliance Deal Completed 


At the special meeting of The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company's stockholders held on October 9, 
1951 in Fort Wayne, Ind. over 85% of the stock was 
represented in person or by proxy and voted in favor 
of the resolution authorizing the company to acquire 
the Reliance Life Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Only one stockholder with a holding of 60 shares 
directed the Proxy Committee to vote against the resolu- 
tion. 

On October 16 the Escrow Agent, the Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, transferred to the company over 95% of 
the stock of the Reliance. This stock had been deposited 
by the former stockholders of the Reliance for sale to 
The Lincoln National. The control of the Reliance Life 
has thus been acquired by stock purchase rather than 
by the alternate reinsurance arrangement. 


New Officers 


Walter O. Menge, first vice president of Lincoln 
National Life, was elected president and a director of 
the Reliance Life by the Reliance Board of Directors 
on October 18. He succeeds John A. Mayer, who had 
previously announced his intention to resign in order 
to accept a position as vice president with the Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Company in Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Menge will continue as Lincoln National’s first vice 
president but will have additional responsibilities as 
president of Reliance. 

Henry F. Rood, second vice president and actuary of 
Lincoln National, was elected a director of Reliance 
Life at the board meeting. Mr. Rood will assist Mr. 
Menge in the administration of Reiiance in addition to 
his duties with Lincoln National. 

Mr. Menge joined Lincoln National in 1937 as As- 
sociate Actuary after having served as a member of the 
faculty at the University of Michigan where he taught 
actuarial science. During his University career, Mr. 
Menge acted in a consulting capacity for a number of 
life insurance companies and, in addition, was a con- 
sultant for the State of Michigan Department of Insur- 
ance. Six years after joining LNL, he was named second 
vice president. In 1945 he was promoted to vice presi- 
dent and in 1951, first vice president. He is the author of 
a textbook on Life Insurance Mathematics, has written 
numerous scientific papers for the life insurance industry, 
and has been active in the American Life Convention, 
Life Insurance Association of America, and the Society 
of Actuaries. 

\lr. Rood was graduated from Oberlin College with a 
B. A. degree and later earned an M, A. degree in 
actuarial mathematics at the University of Michigan. 
He began his insurance career in the Actuarial Depart- 
ment of the Travelers for two years before joining 
Lincoln National in 1931. He served as a member of 
the Reinsurance Department and the Actuarial Depart- 
ment before becoming actuary of the Ordinary Depart- 
ment. He was made second vice president in 1949, 
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An open Letter to 
PERSONAL PRODUCERS— 
® Do you make $15,000? 


10°, of our general agents do! 
® Do you make $10,000? 

25°, of our general agents do! 
® Do you make $8,000? 


60% of our general agents do! 


In fact— 
General agents who have been with 
us five years or more average 
$10,000! 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO BUILD AN 
AGENCY AT OUR EXPENSE? 


LET US TELL YOU HOW— 
Write in confidence to Randall G. Yeager, Agency 
Superintendent 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Operating in Ind., Ill., lowa, Mich., Nebr., Ohio, 
and Tenn. 
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A complete line of: 


“LIFE 


checident 
Sickness eHospitalization 


Opportunities in Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Missouri 
and Ohio. Write to me. 


J. DeWITT MILLS, Supt. of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


= 
M/SSOUR/S F/RST WHOLLY MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPAN> 













812 Olive St. St. Louis 1, Mo. 











































UNITED SERVICES LIFE INSURANCE 
A TRADITIONAL SERVICE TO OFFICERS 


United Services provides a specific protection to officers, 
warrant officers and their wives and children, reflecting the 
finest traditions of the armed forces and the highest ethics 


of the life insurance profession. 


Available to this select group only, our life insurance pro- 
gram is fitted to the officers’ needs—our service modelled 


on their service to country—the protection non-restrictive. 


A life insurance service offered through full-time representa- 


tives only—no brokerage business accepted. 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


\625 EYE STREET, N. W. UBL WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








LINCOLN NATIONAL—Continued 


He is a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries and has 
been a member of the joint committee on Premium 
Taxation of the Life Insurance Association of America 
and the American Life Convention. He also has served 
as secretary-treasurer of the Society of Actuaries since 
it was organized in 1949, 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


30th A& H Anniversary 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y. last month celebrated its 30th anniversary 
since its entry into the individual accident and health 
insurance field. During these 30 years, over two million 
persons have been protected by Metropolitan accident 
and health policies for varying periods of time. 

At the present time, inforce benefits amount to over 
$10 million of weekly indemnity coverage and over $1.5 
billion of accidental death insurance. Since the beginning 
of the business, over $80 million has been paid as acci- 
dent and health benefits to policyholders and over $8 
million has been returned in dividends. 


Many Firsts 


The Metropolitan’s individual accident and health de- 
partment was started 30 years ago as a result of the late 
Haley Fiske’s foresight in seeing the need for this type 
of coverage by persons who would not be eligible for 
the group insurance coverage then in its early beginning. 
The company has continuously pioneered in the de- 
velopment of individual accident and health insurance 
coverage, and was the first to introduce many of the 
features that are now common in the best type of these 
policies. For example, a grace period similar to that 
used in life insurance policies, provision for dividend 
payments, and level premiums not subject to increase 
at higher ages, were several of the important features 
first introduced by the Metropolitan. 


No Increase in Premiums 


The soundness of this program has been evidenced 
by the fact that no policyholder ever had to pay any 
increase in premium in order to keep his original policy 
in force. Many of the policies issued in 1921 are still in 
force in 1951, with the original benefits and the same 
premiums payable but with substantial dividends having 
been credited annually for the past 25 years. This out- 
standing record has been*made in spite of the difficulties 
of epidemic, depression and war years. 

The company’s attitude toward competition in accident 
and health is that it welcomes the entry of other large 
life insurance companies into the individual accident 
and health field because of its belief that the competition 
will undoubtedly be in the interest of the insuring public 
The coverage of Metropolitan policies now includes pro 
vision for benefits in the event of hospitalization, surgica' 
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treatment and nursing in the hospital, as well as the 
basic benefits for loss of income during disability and 
accidental death and dismemberment. 

Individual coverage has recently been made available 
to all persons eligible for the company’s regular ordinary 
life insurance policies, and coincident with its 30th 
anniversary the Metropolitan is making available acci- 
dent and health disability income benefits to business 
and professional women in a policy especially designed 
for their needs. 


MICHIGAN LIFE 


Special Policy 


The Michigan Life Insurance Company, of Detroit, 
Michigan, has recently introduced a special contract 
with three features. The first feature provides that if 
death occurs during the first 20 years all premiums 
paid are refunded in addition to the other benefits of the 
contract. 

The policy also provides that a draft for 10% of the 
face value may be presented to the bank for immediate 
payment following the death of the insured. The con- 
tract is an Endowment at Age 65 and is designed to fit 
in with the purchaser’s Social Security program. It is 
issued from age 1 to age 45, inclusive. 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Illinois was favorably examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Illinois and Ohio as of 
December 31, 1950. The report of the examiners was 
essentially similar to that appearing in Best’s 1951 Life 
Reports. 


NATIONAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


New Hospital Policy 


According to National Accident and Health Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, the public is becoming more 
and more aware of providing privately owned hospital 
expense protection for themselves and their families. 
Proof of the public’s ever-widening consciousness of 
purchasing individual hospital expense insurance in 
addition to, either Group or Blue Cross coverage is 
the fact that over 75% of the sales made by National 
Fieldmen during the past six weeks have been written 
on the company’s new hospital expense plan. Designed 
primarily to provide increased hospital expenses in line 
with today’s increased disability costs, the new policy 
may be written on either an individual or family basis 


(Continued on the next page) 
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= THE GRATEFUL AGE 
1951 


Our 25th year is truly the grateful age for 
NATIONAL OLD LINE. Our charms have 
not faded . .. on the contrary, every year 
has added to the attractive features of this 
Fifty Million Dollar Company. 

We are grateful for the intensive efforts of 
NATIONAL OLD LINE men... for their 
reputation for good service . . . for the per- 
sonal successes they’ve achieved. 

One good reason for the solid position they’ve 
established is: “With no exceptions, the 
generosity of the Agency Contracts of the 
NATIONAL OLD LINE is unequaled, not 
alone in percentages of commissions; but in 
longevity of renewals, and in retirement, 
death, and disability benefits.” 

Now operating in the states of: Arkansas, Alabama, 
Arizona, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 


Mississippi, New Mexico, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Texas. 


“A Quarter-Century of Service” 


Yona! Od Line 


surance Company 
E Iittle Roch, Arkansas 















Fifty-Eighth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$176,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $77,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is over $212,700,000 . . . The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 
contract, and up-to-date training and service 


facilities—for those qualified. 


* 
THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 






balance of past history, 


to outstanding achievement. 


company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 


= LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 


improves performance 


In Life Insurance, the fine 


present progress and future 
objectives is essential 


Fidelity is a well-balanced 








from branches located in more than 20 

countries, including 50 offices in the 
United States, the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA has won universal 
recognition for the diversity of its compre- 
hensive life insurance and annuity plans. 
The specific needs of men, women and 
children under widely differing circum- 
stances are taken care of, and a variety 
of optional policy privileges offers valuable 
alternatives to safeguard the interests of the 
beneficiary. 


F rom: FOR WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 






More than One 
and a Half Million 
Policies in Force 
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NATIONAL ACCIDENT—Continued 


with daily hospital benefits ranging from $3 to $12 
(up to 100 days) for both adults and children (aves 
1 month to 80 years). There is no limit as to the 
number of hospital confinements in any one year and 
the Daily Hospital Benefit may be purchased without 
miscellaneous or surgical coverages. 

Marking a distinct change from the current practice of 
most companies, the National's new plan offers Mis- 
cellaneous Expenses on an entirely optional basis. Thus, 
the applicant may select such benefits on an unallocated 
basis in units of $25, $50, $100 or $150 irrespective of 
amount of daily benefit. Optional Surgical Fees in or 
out of the hospital are also available in units of $100, 
$150, or $200 as per schedule. Out-patient accident 
emergency treatment up to $25 is also provided. 


No Restrictions 


The new policy also pays a flat ten times for maternity 
on the family plan after the policy has been in force for 
9 months. However, under the individual plan no 
maternity benefits are available. The policy is incon- 
testible after two years as to previous conditions and 
payments are not affected by other personal insurance 
owned. No aviation or territorial restrictions. The 
coverage is world-wide. 

Since the beginning of such coverage, as sold by 
insurance companies, Miscellaneous Expenses have 
been limited to five or ten times the daily benefit. Much 
claim dissatisfaction and poor policyholder relations 
have resulted since in the majority of cases expenses 
far exceeded the established limits. Under National's 
new plan the applicant may choose benefits for mis- 
cellaneous expenses on an unallocated basis ranging 
from $25 up to $150, thus, those who are not concerned 
about high hospital charges are free to protect themselves 
as to the limit of their desire to pay. 


NATIONAL RESERVE 


Consolidates Policyholders National 


Final consolidation of the National Reserve Life 
Insurance Company of Topeka, Kansas and Policy- 
holder’s National Life of Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
was completed October 11, thus creating a single com- 
pany with insurance in force in excess of $125,000,000. 

The merged company retains National Reserve's 
name, and regional home offices will be maintained in 
both Topeka and Sioux*Falls. H. O. Chapman of 
Topeka is president. All home office personnel and 
field representatives of both companies stay with the 
enlarged company. 

The merger followed approval at stockholders’ meet- 
ings of both companies, and was authorized by the in- 
surance departments of all states in which either company 
has been doing business. 
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Officers 


Officers for the enlarged company were elected as 
follows: G. J. Danforth, chairman of board emeritus ; 
S. H. Witmer, chairman of board and treasurer; H. O. 
Chapman, president; W. J. Harris, vice president and 
secretary; Harry Lee, vice president and actuary; 
Marvin Christenson, assistant actuary; Holton Daven- 
port, vice president ; R. Reagan, chief medical director ; 
Dwight Lawson, associate medical director; H. A. 
Erlandson, underwriting vice president; W. E. Moore, 
agency vice president; J. M. Barkes, vice president and 
personnel director ; C. E. Kline, counsel. 

National Reserve and Policyholder’s National have 
been under similar ownership since 1942, when control 
of National Reserve was purchased by Mr. Witmer, 
Mr. Chapman and associates, and Mr. Chapman moved 
to Topeka as president. At the time National Reserve's 
insurance in force was less than $14,000,000. 

The combining of the business and assets of the two 
companies creates a company with assets in excess of 
$25,000,000 and capital and surplus of approximately 
$2,000,000. Annual premium income will be in excess 
of $4,500,000, and total income about $6,000,000, thus 
providing a stronger company and a more efficient 
operation. 

The Topeka home office will serve the states of 
Missouri and Kansas and others to the south and west, 
while the Sioux Falls office will service business in the 
northwestern part of the country. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & CASUALTY 


New Company 


The Provident Life and Casualty Insurance Company 
has been organized in Chattanooga, Tennessee as a 
stock legal reserve company under the laws of that state. 
It was incorporated and licensed on October 17 last 
and is scheduled to begin business on January 1, 1952. 
The capital is $350,000 and the par value of the shares 
is $100. The company also has a surplus of $200,000 
and a contingency reserve of $150,000. It is wholly 
owned by the Provident Life & Accident and has the 
same officers and the same board of directors. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE & ANNUITY ASSN. 


Variable Annuities 


A new arrangement by which the dollars now being 
invested in college retirement plans may more nearly 
provide comparable purchasing power in the years of 
retirement, was outlined last month by R. McAllister 
Lloyd, president of Teachers Insurance & Annuity 
Association of America, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Lloyd reported that the TIAA proposal has 
already been studied and endorsed by leading economists, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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. ++ according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 


Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, : 
Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, = 
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JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


NEW TERRITORIES OPEN 
IN EXPANSION PROGRAM 


ale Oppertunity~may lie everywhere, but 
western agents can add to it the security 
of an old-line legal reserve company, 
now in its 3lst secure year, and in the 
full swing of expansion. 














In the last 9 years, insurance in force 
has just about tripled; premium income 
has increased 600%! 


Fruitful opportunities for general agents 
and big personal producers in every state 
west of the Mississippi. 


Write today for full information. 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA KANSAS 





TEACHERS INSURANCE—Continued 


investment and pension experts, college administrators 
and other educators. While designed for the educational] 
world, Mr. Lloyd indicated that the plan has broader 
implications in the funding of pension arrangements and 
the channeling of retirement savings into productive 
enter rise. 


Unique Feature 


The unique feature of the plan is the introduction of 
a variable annuity as a supplementary source of retire- 
ment income. “Based on ownership of common stocks, 
the variable annuity would give the retired individual 
an opportunity to benefit from the long-term growth of 
the American economy,” he said. 

The variable annuity would provide a second layer 
of retirement income, the regular TIAA fixed dollar 
annuity supplying the foundation of protection, supple- 
mented by Social Security benefits where available. 
The combined plan provides a long-term, broadly diver- 
sified investment program, not a short-term speculative 
device. Regular annuities based on investment in fixed 
income obligations approved for life insurance companies 
are an essential part of the program, the TIAA president 
said. This is especially true during periods when busi- 
ness conditions are depressed and common stock prices 
are low, and for smoothing out the annuitant’s income 
at all times. 

The proposal calls for the incorporation of a College 
Retirement Equities Fund which would be restricted 
to investment in common stocks of up to half of the 
total premiums paid for retirement purposes. Eligibility 
for participation in the Equities Fund would be limited 
to educational institutions which have TIAA retirement 
plans, and each institution would be free to come in or 
stay out of the Equities Fund. 

Extensive research covering the period since 1880 
shows that common stocks integrated into a long-range 
investment program offer substantial protection from 
inflation, Mr. Lloyd stated. He pointed out that ‘“‘com- 
mon stock prices and yields by no means corresponded 
perfectly with the cost of living at times such as the 
first two years of each World War—actually moving 
in the opposite direction, but by and large the study 
shows that such investments tend to provide more 
dollars when more are needed to cover higher living 
costs.” 

To make these extra dollars available to retired 
professors, TIAA has developed a type of equities fund 
and variable annuity which, while different from any 
existing retirement arrangement, is based upon well- 
known financial principles. During working years each 
participant would contsibute a portion of his salary, 
matched by his employer, to an equities fund fully in- 
vested in common stocks. Dividends paid on the com- 
mon stocks would, of course, increase the participant’s 
accumulation which would always be valued according 
to his proportionate share in the assets of the fund. 

When a participant retires his accumulated fund 
would be used to provide a variable annuity benefit. 
| Current prices and yields on common stocks would be 
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ysed in valuing his variable annuity. Thus his income 
might be $1,000 during the first year of retirement, 
$1,100 the second, $900 the third, and so forth . “By 
adding this variable annuity to the fixed dollar annuity 
provided by the standard TIAA contract, the retired 
individual would receive a combined income varying 
from year to year in the number of dollars paid. If the 
future is anything like the past, the combined annuity 
will tend to compensate for cost of living changes. 


Neither Prince Nor Pauper 


“At one extreme,” said Mr. Lloyd, “is the retired 
person now living on an annuity who is concerned by 
the fact that his dollar buys less than he had expected. 
The other extreme was illustrated during the early 1930s 
when a fixed dollar income was worth more than had 
been anticipated. 

“There is a tendency for some individuals to suggest 
investing everything in common stocks, real estate, and 
other equities. The policy could make princes or 
paupers out of those in retirement, depending on business 
trends. A more sensible approach is the proposed plan 
of combining the fixed dollar and the variable annuity, 
offering a better chance of supplying enough dollars in 
terms of current purchasing power whichever direction 
the economy moves. 

“The great problem of us who are concerned with 
retirement programs is not merely to keep abreast of 
the times. It is, rather, to raise our sights to new and 
improved ways of providing adequate retirement secur- 
ity many years in the future when there is no way now 
of knowing what the purchasing power of the dollar 
will be. 

“Obviously, TIAA does not consider the proposed 
College Retirement Equities Fund a panacea for the 
problem of adequacy of retirement income. We do 
believe, however, that such a fund can be an additional 
tool available to college administrators in seeking to 
improve the material rewards of a career in teaching. 
We consider it a functicn and responsibility of TIAA 
to make such a tool available if the educational world 
indicates an active interest in it.” 


Endorsed by Experts 


Back of the proposal now being submitted to TIAA’s 
policyholders for their comments and suggestions, is a 
thorough study by the Association’s staff and legal 
counsel, as well as a series of conferences with experts in 
the fields of investments, pensions, taxes and college 
administration, Mr. Lloyd said. 

The results of months of study were “distilled” into a 
series of memoranda and of charts which were submitted, 
he said, to a special commission called by Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston, president of Brown University. This group of 
outstanding educational and business leaders met in 
New York City on October 5 for a joint consideration 
and discussion of these materials with the seven Trustees 
who hold the Association’s nonprofit stock. The two 
groups voted the following five recommendations : 

_ “1. That a companion organization to TIAA, invest- 
ing its funds entirely in equities and issuing variable 
(Continued on the next page) 
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—tiny in illuminating power, yet in many 
ways the most penetrating light in the world. 
For those who would alter the meaning of 
American freedom, that glowing flame stands 
as a symbol of renewed faith in our Creator 
and in our inalienable right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 


May the light of the Christmas Candle shine 
on you and yours, wherever they may be, and 
may we join with you in joy and thankfulness 
for our many blessings in this great land of 


ours. 


THE CHRISTMAS CANDLE 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT — INDIANA 
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e THE PENGUIN ROOM 
e OMAR COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 


¢ THE ALCOVE 
e THE COFFEE SHOP 
e THE SKY-HY ROOF 


Plus all club facilities, in- 
cluding swimming pool. 
22 floors of modern com-- 
fort. In the heart of Kansas 
City. 

R. E McEACHIN, 

Managing Director 
Direction—Southwest Hotels. Inc. 
H. G. Manning, Founder 
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TEACHERS INSURANCE—Continued 


annuities, offers real promise of enhancing the security 
of educators by providing more adequate retirement 
benefits and a partial protection against inflation. 

“2. That this system should be available on a volun- 
tary basis to educational institutions and their staff 
members who wish to invest part of their annuity 
premiums in equities, with the TIAA fixed dollar 
annuities continuing to provide the foundation of retire- 
ment benefits. 

“3. That in order to assuré continuity and unity of 
purpose, the board of trustees of the Equities Fund 
should be elected by Trustees of TIAA Stock in the 
Same manner as the board of trustees of TIAA is now 
elected, providing for policyholder representatives, rep- 
resentatives of contributing institutions and businessmen 
of experience, especially in financial affairs and in the 
case of the new Fund, equity investments. 


42 








“4. That the Equities Fund should be under the 
supervision of the Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York as are life insurance companies, 
certain other pension funds, and TIAA itself. The 
New York State Legislature should be requested to 
enact the legislation necessary for its establishment. 

“5. That the Trustees of TIAA Stock and the trustees 
and officers of TIAA should proceed with all possible 
dispatch to set up a College Retirement Equities Fund, 
looking to the establishment of the Fund as an operating 
entity in 1952.” 

Following this endorsement of the plan, an outline 
of it was sent to administrators of the 600 educational 
institutions served by TIAA. The response of these 
individuals has been overwhelmingly favorable, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lloyd. He expressed the opinion that the 
staff members of these institutions, who form the 
largest part of TIAA’s group of 75,000 policyholders, 
would register similar approval. 


UNITED AMERICAN LIFE 
Opens New Home Office 
The official opening of the new $400,000 home offtice 


building of the United American Life Insurance Com- 
pany at 1717 California Street, Denver, Colorado took 
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place on November 8 and 9 last. Hoigar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute of Life Insurance, was the 
guest speaker. Since the company’s founding in 1936 
it has expanded operations and today does business in 
9 \Vestern states. 


The new building is styled in contemporary modern 
architecture, the first story is faced with polished Minne- 
sota red granite. The top three floors are Indiana lime- 
stone. Private offices are paneled with Philippine 
mahogany and all fixtures are in the same wood. A 
uniquely designed louver arrangement on the front of 
the building has been patterned after modern South 
American architecture. The two feet wide, eight feet 
high vertical aluminum louvers can be adjusted for 
shading offices as the sun moves. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 
Term Volume Credit 60%, 


The United States Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y. has recently adopted a changed policy of 
recording all new paid-for business on insurance plans 
that involve a reducing term element, including family 
protection riders. Volume credit for the decreasing term 
portion will now be taken at 60% of the initial com- 
muted value, instead of 100% as heretofore. 


U. S. Life field force was largely responsible for 
printing up the desirability of this change. One general 
agent had adopted within his agency a special basis for 
volume credits related to premiums. Another had 
written to the home office questioning the soundness of 
the 100% procedure. 


“This change in our volume credit recording policy,” 
said R. W. Staton, superintendent of agencies, “will be 
helpful to our field representatives since it will bring 
volume credit back to reality in terms of permanent 
insurance and agents’ earnings. It will give agents a 
clearer picture of their own achievements and compara- 
tive results.” 


Several Plans Involved 


Simplified record keeping, both in home office and 
field, and more realistic statement of the company’s lapse 
ratio in trade publications were cited as additional 
advantages of the new basis in a bulletin announcing 
the changed procedure to U.S. Life's agency managers. 


The new credit recording procedure will apply to 
U. S. Life’s Family Income Rider, Centennial Income 
Agreement, and Two-Payment Reducing Term Plan, 
as well as the recently introduced Mortgage Protection 
Plan. In the first month of its operation the effect has 
been to reduce volume credit on new paid-for business 
by nearly $500,000. The company’s life insurance in 
force, changed to the new basis, is immediately de- 


creased by about $8,000,000. 
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75 Fulton Street 


A WORD OF 
APPRECIATION .. . 


It cecurs to us, as we celebrate our 50th 
year, that we owe a debt of gratitude to 
many people. 

To those who transplanted the life in- 
surance idea to America and thus laid the 
foundation for the greatest institution for 
financial security the world has ever known. 

.. To the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, 
first life insurance company in America, and 
those other early companies which pioneered 
in this great business. 

To Elizur Wright, father of sound 
State supervision. 

. . To the field forces who took the story 
of life insurance to the people and made 
the real sale. 

To them all, for making it possible for 
us to be 50 years old this year, and to have 
added our modest efforts to the service of 
Life Insurance in America, we bow in 
gratitude. 


The NATIONAL LIFE 
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WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST 


Best's Weekly News Digest (Fire and 
Casualty, or Life) on your desk each 
Monday morning—a review of all hap- 
penings of importance in the insurance 


world. Instructive, concise, accurate 


and authoritative. 


$7.50 A YEAR—For Life 
$15 A YEAR—For Fire and Casualty 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
New Yerk 38, N. Y. 
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Legal Problems—from page |7 


cannot cover modern war risk so it is 
felt that state law should not impose 
even the possibility of such liability 
on the employer or on his insurance 
carrier. 

Before we consider whether Fed- 
eral interference with such contract 
and statutory rights created by state 
law is valid, let us look for a mo- 
ment at the doctrine of impossibility 
of performance. An assumed ex- 
plosion over New York City might 
render many insurers insolvent and 
therefore unable to pay claims. 
Temporarily it might be a physical 
impossibility for them to make pay- 
ments. In many cases no one would 
survive who could make claim. 


Law Changes 


The early English law severely 
required a person who by contract 
created a charge upon himself to 
live up to the obligation. This rule 
has been softened through the years 
so that today the important question 
is whether an unanticipated circum- 
stance has made performance of the 
promise vitally different from what 
should reasonably have been within 
the contemplation of the parties 
when the contract was made. A 
line is drawn between objective and 
subjective impossibility ; the former 
may excuse performance and may be 
illustrated by “the thing cannot be 
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gramming, are Pacific Mutual’s complete personal pro- 
tection plans. One reason —ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY 


INCOME puts living action into cold-figure analysis. 


Pacific 


done” ; the latter generally does not 
excuse performance and may be il- 
lustrated by “I cannot do it.” In- 
solvency is a perfect illustration of 
subjective impossibility. However, 
insolvency resulting from a _ war- 
caused destruction of assets or from 
war-incurred liabilities in an atomic 
age might be distinguished from in- 
solvency caused by economic forces. 
Undoubtedly the law on this subject 
is in the process of evolution and 
no one can predict with certainty 
what judicial attitudes might be born 
of war disaster. 

However that may be, the aggre- 
gate powers of Congress appear 
adequate to permit it to settle any 
doubt about contractual and statu- 
tory liability for war-caused losses. 
It may act before or after the occur- 
rence of a war catastrophe. It may 
suspend liability for payments on 
account of war-caused injuries and 
deaths or it may substitute a social 
indemnity for such payments and 
discharge liability under contracts 
and statutes. The extent of the dis- 
charge should be as equitable as pos- 
sible and might involve only the 
results of a defined catastrophe. 

The Constitution gives authority 
to Congress to determine policy as 
to war, defense, commerce, finance, 
currency, bankruptcy and general 
welfare. There is ample precedent 
that it may prohibit or invalidate in 
whole or in part contracts interfer- 
ing with its policy and that such ac- 
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tion will not be struck down un: ler 
the due process clause. Insurance 
contracts do not fall in a special 
category. Certainly they exert a s:ib- 
stantial effect upon interstate com- 
merce, currency and finance. With- 
out a war clause they might influence 
unfavorably the Nation’s ability to 
finance war and the post-war na- 
tional welfare. 


Reference will be made in the 
text of this paper only to the gold 
clause cases. In Norman v. Balti- 
more ¢r Ohio RR. Co., the Supreme 
Court passes upon the power of 
Congress to invalidate the provi- 
sions of private contracts calling for 
the payment of gold coin. In sus- 
taining the power the court said: 


“Contracts, however expressed, 
cannot fetter the constitutional 
authority of the Congress. Con- 
tracts may create rights of prop- 
erty, but when contracts deal with 
a subject matter which lies within 
the control of the Congress, they 
have a congenital infirmity. Par- 
ties cannot remove their transac- 
tions from the reach of dominant 
constitutional power by making 
contracts about them.”’ 


The court also referred to the legal 
tender cases and said: 


“The Court pointed out that the 
exercise of the powers of Congress 
may affect ‘apparent obligations’ 
of contracts in many ways. The 
Congress may pass_ bankruptcy 
acts. The Congress may declare 
war, or, even in peace, pass non- 
intercourse acts, or direct an 
embargo, which may _ operate 
seriously upon existing contracts. 
And the Court reasoned that if 
the legal tender acts ‘were justly 
chargeable with impairing con- 
tract obligations, they would not, 
for that reason, be forbidden, un- 
less a different rule is to be applied 
to them from that which has 
hitherto prevailed in the construc- 
tion of other powers granted by 
the” fundamental law.’ The con- 
clusion was that contracts must 
be understood as having been 
made in reference to the possible 
exercise of the rightful authority 
of the Government, and that no 
obligation of a contract ‘can ex- 
tend to the defeat’ of that author- 
ity.” 
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This represents the kind of think- 
ing we may expect in our high court 
today on the power of Congress to 
deal with existing statutory and 
contract rights regarding  war- 
caused injuries and deaths. 


Inconsistent 


It is strange that the proposed 
War Disaster Act should give the 
Federal government a right of sub- 
rogation against life insurance on 
account of benefits paid under its 
social program. The statement by 
Mr. Staats emphasized the need for 
federal action to help insurers out 
of the predicament created by large 
war losses. The preservation of war- 
caused liabilities in favor of govern- 
ment does not seem compatible with 
the objective of keeping insurance 
companies sound to provide normal 
peacetime protection. 

This aspect of the proposal is 
inequitable and inconsistent with 
principles of subrogation. Other 
valuable rights besides rights to life 
insurance proceeds might accrue as 
a result of war-caused death. It 
could be argued that if subrogation 
is to play a part in the program it 
should apply to all property owned 
by the recipient of war disaster 
benefits. Besides subrogation should 
be confined to situations involving 
true indemnity. Where the insur- 
ance is against loss the insurer may 
succeed to the rights of the insured 
against others. Generally life and ac- 
cident insurance are not contracts 
of indemnity and no_ subrogation 
accrues to the insurer by virtue of 
payment of such benefits. Under 
workmen’s compensation laws sub- 
rogation is created as a matter of 
public policy but only under cir- 
cumstances creating in some person 
other than the employer a_ legal 
lability to pay damages. The pro- 
posed benefits for war-caused casu- 
alties resemble life and accident in- 
surance and should not give rise to 
subrogation against contract claims. 


Records 


A problem which all business in 
a bombed area might share involves 
business records. Undoubtedly com- 
panies with offices in target areas 
vill take steps to assure survival of 
‘econdary evidence of their more 
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Con eratulations 
TO THE LEADERS 


When Commonwealth tabulated the final results 
of its Industrial Department’s October Jackpot 
Campaign, the volume of business submitted by 
three Commonwealth Careermen from Hazard, 
Kentucky stood out above all others. 


Top Honors go to: 


JOHN W. HAYS 
Leading Underwriter 


HOWARD PATRICK 
Leading Staff Manager 


JOHN T. PARKER 
Leading Manager 


The spectacular performance of every one of the 
Department’s thirty-seven districts yielded the 
amazing total of $14,653,424 of new business 
during the four-week campaign period. 


Congratulations! And from the entire Company, 


thanks a million. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE NOVEMBER 1, 1951 
$528,579,339 


COMMONWEALTH 


Life Jusurance Company 


HOME OFFICE ¢ LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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important records. But how would 
courts treat the admissibility in evi- 
dence of microfilm and other sec- 
ondary evidence of such records 
under the assumed circumstances ? 
Since we are dealing here with 
records which have been involun- 
tarily destroyed an explanation of 
the reason for the absence of the 
original should be controlling. Many 
statutes have been recently passed by 
state legislatures dealing with the 
admissibility of copies of records 





voluntarily destroyed. None of these 
laws should be interpreted as im- 
posing additional conditions on the 
use of secondary records in the 
situation here assumed. 

The most gruesome of the 
problems which might follow our 
hypothetical explosion is that of 
identifying the bodies of our in- 
sureds, beneficiaries and annuitants. 
Civil Defense thinking is that in an 
area like that of Greater Hartford 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Problems—Continued 


fifty thousand people might be killed. 
Under some circumstances burial of 
them all within forty-eight hours 
might be advisable. These questions 
present themselves in this connec- 
tion: 

(1) To what extent would civil- 
ian defense certificates of death 
be helpful and what identify- 
ing information should be 
called for? 

(2) Should all persons in the 
United States be required by 
law to be “dog-tagged” and 
to submit to finger-printing ? 

(3) Should companies encourage 
policyholders to submit spe- 
cial marks of identification to 
the companies ? 

We are told that in Hiroshima 
some twenty thousand Japanese 
troops vanished completed as a re- 
sult of the explosion. Under such 
conditions the specific peril doctrine 
would indicate that death occurred 
if the insured person could be traced 
to the afflicted area. However, the 


whereabouts of many persons in 
whom the company might have an 
interest would not be known or 
traceable and identification of bodies 
before mass burial would be helpful. 


Means of Identification 


The idea that each resident of the 
country should be recorded and 
tagged by government is distasteful. 
It smacks of the police state. On 
the other hand a requirement of law 
that each of us be fingerprinted 
would simply extend a requirement 
already existing with respect to a 
large group of civilians to us all. 
We are supposed to have some one 
hundred million sets of fingerprints 
on file in this country now but many 
duplications are undoubtedly in- 
cluded. It is merely another step to 
be required to wear a metal identifi- 
cation tag. Although in many in- 
stances neither of these means of 
identification would be helpful, it 
is probable that a large percent of 
human casualties would be identifi- 
able by one means or the other. 


If Civilian Defense authorities 
adopt a form which must be com- 
pleted for each body before burial 
and which gives such physical char- 
acteristics as are observable to the 
Civilian Defense worker, the com- 
panies might like to have a record 
of similar characteristics for each 
of its imsureds. There are un- 
doubtedly many policyholders who 
would feel that companies should 
take such precautions for the pro- 
tection of beneficiaries. 

We are about to emerge from our 
radio-active discussion. The atti- 
tude of state regulation toward war- 
caused catastrophe exclusions does 
not seem to jibe with federal think- 
ing. A federal plan to relieve in- 
surers from such catastrophe war 
losses would in all probability be 
held constitutional. The other legal 
problems which I have mentioned 
are merely the more obvious ones 
which might need solution in rela- 
tion to a successful enemy attack on 
this country. Let us hope that an 
occasion for the application of such 
solutions will never arise. 
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Perhaps Pan-American Life Insurance Company can help you solve 
the “If’s in Your Life.” You will find that Pan-American Representatives 
are armed with competitive merchandise, flexible underwriting, in- 
| valuable sales aids . . . all of which enhance your chance of success. 
What's more, our carefully-chosen representative’s desire-to-succeed 
is intensified by a plan of compensation which furnishes greater benefits 
to those who do an outstanding job—A Career Contract. 
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MISCELLANY 


Marshall B. Wheeler, a_repre- 
sentative of the Aetna Life in 
Athens, Georgia, while attending the 
home office group school this sum- 
mer, won both the New England 
Public Parks Tennis Championship 
and the Hartford Insurance League 
individual championship. 


At the annual meeting of the 
Atlantic Alumnat Association of the 
Agency Management Association, 
Herbert V. Florer, general agent 
of the Aetna Life in Boston, was 
elected president for the coming 
year, succeeding Arthur V. Young- 
man, general agent for the Mutual 
Benefit in New York City. The 
Atlantic Alumnai Association 1s 
made up of general agents and 
managers who are graduates of the 
Agency Management Association 
Schools and this year’s meeting 
there were about 100 in attendance. 


Associations making up the life 
insurance business were asked to 
comment on House Bill 5594, which 
is under consideration by the House 
Armed Services Committee. The 
purpose of the legislation is to create 
a system of survivors’ benefits for 
active and retired members of the 
armed services. The L.I.A.A. and 
the A.L.C. have submitted a joint 
actuarial analysis in which five 
points are made. These points add 
up to the conclusion that the pro- 
posed legislation does not appear to 
be actuarially sound. It is not in- 
dicated as to whether the two Life 
Associations expressed any opinion 
as to whether the bill should have 
been introduced at all. 
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The John Hancock Mutual Life 
is certainly getting favorable public- 
ity through its new home office. 
First it inaugurated a Weather 
Beacon atop the building, a policy 
since followed by other life insurance 
companies. In 1949 it opened an 
observation floor, 26 stories above 
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the ground and over 110,000 people 
have visited “The Tower” as it is 
now known. Being the tallest build- 
ing in Boston, the view from “The 
Tower” is an excellent one and on 
a clear day visitors can see up to 65 
miles away. 


In a recent speech second vice 
president George Vinsonhaler, 
C.L.U., of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life, stated, in regard to the possi- 
bilities for business insurance: 
“There are over 2,500,000 individual 
proprietorships in the United States, 
nearly 700,000 partnerships and 
over 400,000 corporations. You can 
see that there is no dearth of pros- 
pects.” 

In 1895 the John Hancock Mutual 
Life sold a 20 Payment Life policy 
to Charles E. Mills. Last month Mr. 
Mills, having attained his 96th birth- 
day, was presented with a check for 
$1,000 by the company. 


This vear the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company cele- 
brated its 100th anniversary and 
appropriately enough 55 of the 
company's representatives qualified 
for the Million Dollar Round Table. 
In addition, 297 representatives re- 
ceived the National Quality Award. 
Currently 138 members of the field 
forces have qualified for the C.L.U. 
designation. 


The Frederick H. Ecker award 
for leadership among the 800 Metro- 
politan district offices in the United 
States and Canada has been won this 
year by Passaic, N. J. Goodman T. 
Isenberg is manager of the district 


office. 


A comprehensive educational pro- 
gram has been announced by the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America. The first gathering, prin- 
cipally for younger men, will be held 
at the Mayflower Hotel in Washing- 


ton, D. C., January 14-16. A senior 
executives’ course will be held in 
New York, January 29-31 and a 
seminar is scheduled for Chicago, 
June 16-20. The sessions will wind 
up with an advanced mortgage bank- 
ing seminar at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, June 23-25. 
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The week of August 20 marked 
the end of one of the great accom- 
plishments in the life insurance busi- 
ness. At that time Wilbur L. 
Matheney, a representative of the 
New England Mutual in Charleston, 
W. Va., finished his App-A-Week 
production. For the previous 1,647 
consecutive weeks he had written at 
least one application, making a total 
of 31% years without a miss. Mr. 
Matheney died on October 19 last 
at age 69 and leaves a mark for other 
life underwriters to shoot at. 
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The Northwestern Life Insurance 
Company of Seattle, Washington 
has moved into its new home office 
at 120 Sixth Avenue, North. 
xk 8 © 

Due to the extensive employee 
interest. in Life Office Management 
examinations, the Pactfic Mutual 
Life has arranged two series of com- 
pany sponsored classes covering 
subjects included in the first and 
second examinations, respectively. 
In addition, new study quarters have 
been set up in the home office where 
both teachers and students can do 
their jobs under the most favorable 
circumstances. 
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The Home Office News, an em- 
ployee publication of the Pacific 
Mutual Life, recently won top award 
for all-round excellence in a contest 
conducted by the Southern Calli- 
fornia Industrial Editors Associa- 
tion. The paper is edited by Helen 


Olson. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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TWO ANNIVERSARIES... 


Our 41st... 
G. W. Weitzel’s 
30th 





District Mgr. George W. Weitzel, 
veteran Ohio National career life un- 
derwriter and a charter member of 
The Geo. Wade Agency of Harris- 
G. W. WEITZEL burg, Pennsylvania, has held his 
Comp Hill, Pa. own among this Company’s leading 
personal producers for thirty years. Joining our field force in 
1921, he has compiled a record of which any life insurance 
man could be proud. Besides maintaining membership in 
our App-A-Week Club for the past ten consecutive years, 
Mr. Weitzel has consistently earned the National quality 
Award and has been a “regular’”’ on Ohio National Honor 
Club rosters for several decades. 
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This all may be the “door” 


through which some men will 
find the life they’re looking 
for. Could one of these men 
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If you want to team up with a “live wire” organization 
--- if you want to join a company that’s going places .. . 
@ company that’s large enough to be proud of—yet not so 
large that you’re lost in the shuffle, then perhaps the 
Wisconsin National Life is the place for you. You'll like 
our Retirement Income pension plan, our group life in- 
surance plan for agents, and attractive contracts with 
liberal renewals and lifetime service fees and a steady flow 
of field tested sales tools. Write our Agency Director, Wm. 
J. W. Merritt. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
General Agency Openings in Wisconsin, Michigan, lilinois, 
Indiana and Minnesota. 


First Legal Reserve Stock Life Insurance Company Incorporated 
in Wisconsin. 









SALES 


Total sales for the Bankers Lije 
Company of lowa during the first 
three quarters of 1951 were $149.- 
692,378, representing a gain of 
$12'% million over the same period 
in 1950. 
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October was the best month in 
the history of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life and showed a gain of 38% over 
the same month in 1950. The paid 
business for the first ten months of 
this year also established a new 
record and was ahead of last year 
by 4%. 
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In September, which traditionally 
is President’s Month in the /nter- 
Ocean of Cincinnati, Ohio, this 
year's production was the largest in 
the company’s history in honor of 
\W. G. Alpaugh’s birthday. 


October was the largest month of 
submitted business in the history of 
the Mutual Benefit Life—over $54,- 
600,000. This was written by the 
company’s 72 agencies in a sales- 
motivating contest called “The 
Duel.” It was 37% above the goal 
set for the month. 
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Total Ordinary sales in October 
by the Northwestern National Life 
were $11,535,000, representing an 
18% increase over the same month 
in 1950. 


New paid business for the first 9 
months of this year totaled $20,- 
000,000 for the Ohio State Life, 
representing a 20% increase over 
the same period in 1950. 
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On October 13 last the Sun Life 
Insurance Company of America an- 
nounced that the insurance in force 
had crossed the $300,000,000 mark. 
The $200,000,000 mark was passed 
in May, 1945. 
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RETIREMENT ECONOMICS 


ODAY there are only five adult 

workers in the United States 
for every person 65 years old or 
over; in 1850 there were 11 work- 
ers, 16 years old or over, for every 
oldster. In 1900 the proportion was 
nine workers to one oldster; in 1920 
it was eight to one; in 1930, seven 
to one; in 1940, six to one; by 1950, 
five to one. In another ten years, 
under current population trends, 
there will be approximately four 
people at work for every person 65 
or over. These figures vividly point 
up our fast-mounting problems with 
respect to our aging population, re- 
ports the family economics bureau 
of Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company. 

As medical science and improving 
conditions enable more people to live 
past 65, we are at the same time 
retiring more oldsters from useful 
work, says the report. 


Basic Requirements 


Simply voting the old people more 
dollars is no solution, either for them 
or the nation, the report observes, 
adding that old people do not con- 
sume dollars—they. consume goods, 
like everyone else. Somebody has 
to produce the extra food, clothes, 
shelter and other things needed for 
their comfort. 

Therefore any practical program 
of security for our aged must face 
two basic requirements, says the re- 
port: 

(1) Production of goods and 
services by our young and middle- 
aged people must be expanded much 
further, through industrial progress, 
so there will be a greater margin left 
over from the workers’ own needs, 
to take care of helpless older mem- 
bers of our population. 

(2) At the same time our increas- 
ing millions of older people must be 
permitted and helped to keep on at 
productive work as long after 65 as 
possible, instead of being discour- 
aged and penalized for so doing. 

Unless these basic realities are 
kept in mind, the problem will grow 
worse instead of better, says the re- 
port; passing out more and more 
government dollars looks like an 
easy solution, but only means that 
each dollar will buy less and less. 
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Primary Markets 
for Insurance Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in 
maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks 
for more than 21 years. Our 7 offices inter-connected by 
private wires assure you of quick, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute bid and ask quotations from source markets 
throughout the country. 

Participation in the financing of a number of insurance 
companies complements our long trading experience and 
increases our ability to evaluate the investment merits of 
leading companies. From time to time, we issue special 
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information bulletins on individual companies. 
Investors in insurance company stocks are invited to 
communicate with our nearest office. 
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U.S. Labor Force 


16 Years 
Year Old and Over 
a 7,035,000 
Se 27 ,323,000 
EN anda iain a 40,553,000 
EE  Giie Be ane 48,163,000 
EE akira iil 52,540,000 
EY itteasauaae 61,474,000 
a suvcuwes 67 ,302,000 


Most Americans want to stay use- 
ful after 65, says the report, pointing 
to a recent survey of the retirement 
aims of 3,000 of the company’s male 
policyholders. Results, as previously 
published,* showed that only 24 per 
cent want complete leisure when they 
reach retirement age. The remaining 
76 per cent want either to keep on 
at their present jubs as long as they 
are physically and mentally capable, 
or else to be finanaally able to ease 
up a bit, with shorter hours or in 


U.S. Population Ratio 
65 Years to 
Old and Over Labor Force 

623,000 9% 

3,080,000 114% 
4,933,000 12% 
6,634,000 14% 
9,019,000 17% 
12,322,000 20% 
15,491,000 23% 


some lighter occupation. Thus, three 
out of four of the men in the survey 
want to keep right on doing some- 
thing useful after 65. 

Such responses further emphasize 
the need for all retirement programs, 
whether based on life insurance, in- 
dustrial pensions or government 
payments, to be made highly flexible 
in their provisions for actual retire- 
ment from work, the report con- 
cludes. 


* September issue Best’s Life News—page 79. 
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Forum on Media—from page 24 


when the commercial is on the same 
subject as our current magazine ad. 

Naturally the amount of informa- 
tion we can give in these radio an- 
nouncements is limited. So the 
listener is invited to write in for a 
booklet giving more information on 
the subject. He is asked to direct his 
request to the station to which he is 
listening. The station forwards the 
requests to the Home or Head 
Offices, and the requests are filled by 
mail. 

More than 700,000 such requests 
are received in the course of a year. 
The number per week varies greatly 
depending on the subject of the 
offer. When the subject is arthritis 
we may get as many as 30,000 re- 
quests a week. Overweight is another 
very popular subject, as is allergies. 
On the other hand, offers on such 
subjects as tuberculosis or appendi- 
citis pull a much smaller response. 
The number of people with an active 
interest in these subjects is obviously 
much smaller. 

These booklet requests give us a 
very valuable measure of the effec- 
tiveness of our program on any sta- 
tion. They are analyzed regularly, 
and if a program is not producing 
results in terms of inquiries, we seek 
to replace it with a better program— 
either on the same or another station. 

Along with their requests for a 
booklet many people add a word of 








appreciation or praise for this public 
service activity of the Company. 
Such phrases as “a great public 
service,” “a wonderful help,” recur 
again and again in letters from 
public health people and the general 
public. They are evidence that our 
program is adding to the company’s 
prestige and is building much good- 
will. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


W. A. NEVILLE 
Advertising Manager 
The Great-West Life 


UTDOOR advertising, I ven- 

ture to suggest, is the oldest 
form of advertising. It pre-dates 
printing, upon which so much of 
our present-day advertising depends 
and, naturally, pre-dates such very. 
very modern media as radio and 
television. 

When we think of early advertis- 
ing we think of the symbols of the 
pawnbroker’s shops, the horseshoe 
that designated the smithy, and the 
signs identifying inns and hostelries. 

Ancient as the “‘outdoor’”’ medium 
may be, it has kept pace with the 
times and today ranks as one of the 
most important media available to 
the advertiser. The term “outdoor 
advertising,” while it could be ap- 
plied to all forms of exterior signs 
from the name-on-the-door to the 
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spectacular neon creation atop some 
towering building, will be restricted, 
for the purposes of my talk, to poster 
advertising—that is, 24-sheet posters 
—the standard billboard you see in 
every city and town—which meas- 
ures approximately 25 feet wide by 
12 feet high. 

I am not going to go into the 
technical aspects of this medium 
other than to mention, at the end, 
how it is measured for effectiveness. 
My topic is “How Great-West Life 
uses outdoor advertising” not “What 
is outdoor advertising ?” 

Naturally it would be unwise to 
say “how” we use it without first 
saying “why” we use it. 

We have been buyers of poster 
space since 1934 when we ventured 
into the field in a small way in our 
home office city of Winnipeg. Since 
then we have gradually expanded 
our use of this medium until in 1951 
we find ourselves represented in 70 
cities of the United States and 
Canada from Philadelphia to Los 
Angeles—from Dallas to Fargo— 
from Halifax to Victoria. We are in 
deep in outdoor for these reasons: 

l. It builds name _ acceptance 
better than anything else we know 
of. 

2. It has tremendous cumulative 
effect. 

3. Our agents “love”’ it. 

Let me enlarge: 

Because it is big and colorful and 
out where everybody can see it, your 
name is registered on the public’s 
mind every day for 30 days at a 
time in a given location. Unlike so 
many other media that have short 
life and are limited as to audience, 
the poster is on duty day and night 
proclaiming your message to all. 

Outdoor is local advertising— 
maybe you could call it nationalized 
local or localized national and the 
very fact of its presence indicates 
that your product or service is on 
sale in this town. All this, you may 
say, is fine for soft drinks or soap or 
soup or other mass commodities, 
but what can it do for life insurance ? 
Well lef us list what it does: it keeps 
the idea of life insurance constantly 
before the public through the theme 
and design of the poster—the impact 
of which is strong by the very nature 
of the medium; it can suggest insur- 
ance needs and situations and their 
solutions; it brings your company 
name forcibly to the public’s atten- 
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tion; it makes that name a familiar 
one in every city where outdoor is 
shown (note however that this can- 
not be done on one showing or one 
vear of advertising—it takes repeti- 
tion to do the job). Outdoor alone 
can do an effective job—but it is of 
course better sharing the job with 
other media. Weave it into a larger 
pattern of advertising and it will 
more than carry its own weight. 

You who are dollar conscious— 
and who isn’t these days ?—will like 
outdoor because it is one of the least 
expensive means of advertising. We 
find it an effective yet reasonable 
way of making our few advertising 
dollars do a strong job in big cities 
where the cost of other media on a 
sufficiently regular basis becomes 
prohibitive. 

And, of course, our agents are all 
fond of outdoor—they really love it. 
They refer to the panel in their 
neighborhood as “My board.” 

We believe that outdoor is an 
effective medium of advertising be- 
cause people talk about our boards ; 
our agents have had plenty of proof 
of its “door-opening” ability; of all 
our advertising, a survey shows that 
outdoor has made the deepest 1m- 
pression on brokers and = surplus 
writers ; and we have even had a few 
direct sales from this advertising. 
Our agents find it very pleasing to 
hear a prospect say: “Oh, Great- 
West—why, yes, I’ve seen your bill- 
boards!” — 

How do we use it? In Canada we 
use national magazines supported 
locally by outdoor advertising and 
newspaper advertising. In_ the 
United States, outdoor is our major 
medium with other support varying 
according to the market. As our pro- 
gram has grown and developed with 
our company’s expansion we have 
been able to approach closer to our 
space goal. Having a space goal is 
a good rule for any medium. Even 
though you don’t achieve it the first 
time you use the medium, you can 
work toward it. 


Our space goal for outdoor is 4 
“fifty percent” showings per year per 
branch city. (A maximum showing 
which will give estimated full cover- 
age of a city is called a 100 percent 
showing and in Minneapolis, a city 
of 500,000 people, consists of 50 
strategically-located panels. Half of 
that is a “50” showing—25 panels 
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“I’ve been reading these Bankers Life circulars you've been putting 


in the milk bottles . 


. I’m ready to talk insurance!” 


Bankerslifemen Have Good 


Promotional Backing 


Bankerslifemen have the backing of direct result-producing 
advertising and sales promotion materials which really work, 
although we frankly do not know of any being used as milk 


bottle stuffers. 


These printed materials are integrated into an organized and 
comprehensive sales procedure so that the typical Bankerslifeman 
knows how to use them most effectively. That’s another reason 


they work so well. 


This effective organization of the typical Bankerslifeman 
makes him the kind of a life underwriter that you like to know 
as a friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


BANKERS 


COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





spotted throughout the city. Our 
plans are based on “50” showings, 
as being adequate.) We believe that 
when we have four 25 panel show- 
ings—one in each season—in Minne- 
apolis we will have good coverage 
of that market. At present we have 
three there but in 1949 we only had 
two—thus you can see that we are 
making progress towards our space 
goal. 

Chicago, home of our top agency, 
is on a four-showing basis and I 
have heard innumerable people re- 
mark that you always see Great- 


West billboards in Chicago. Where 
we have one showing in a city we 
try to have it in June or September 
—good weather being the main rea- 
son; with two showings, we aim at 
spring and fall; with three showings, 
spring, summer, and fall; and add 
winter last, especially in frosty 
Canada, for obvious reasons. 
Having such a gigantic area to 
fill with an ad—a poster has 300 
square feet of space, or 100 times the 
size of a newspaper page—and re- 
membering that the average expo- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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sure is about three seconds, the 
problem of designing a board is not 
easy. We emphasize the family pro- 
tection theme and for five years 
linked this with our slogan “Your 
Future is our Business Today.” 
For 1952, we are going to drop the 
slogan temporarily and use a mother 
and child illustration carrying the 
message “You love them . . . pro- 
tect them.” Poster copy is not easy 
to compose—six words is considered 
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maximum, in addition to your com- 
pany name. 

Just as the printed media have 
scientific readership measuring 
methods, so poster advertising has 
its Traffic Audit Bureau, the func- 
tions of which are to establish stand- 
ards for the measurement of the 
circulation of outdoor advertising 
and to apply these standards in the 
certification of the circulation values 
of Outdoor Advertising plants in 
the United States and Canada. Thus 
the 1949 Traffic Audit of Minne- 
apolis reported the gross average 
daily circulation of a showing was 
1,493,000 and the effective average 
daily circulation was 614,000. So 
there are 25 Great-West Life panels 
in Minneapolis this month proclaim- 
ing: “Your Future is our Business 
Today—Great-West Life” to 614,- 
O00 Minneapolitans every day for 
30 days at a cost of $725 for space 
and about $125 for paper, or (if you 
are mathematically minded) 18,420,- 
000 effective circulation in a month. 
The cost is about 5/100 of a cent 
per person! 





INSTITUTE H.O. 
UNDERWRITERS 


OME Office Life Underwriters 
HH icom all parts of the United 
States and Canada gathered at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
for the Fifteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Institute of Home Office Un- 
derwriters, which began November 
8 and ran through November 10, 
heard a full program of excellent 
addresses and to discuss problems of 
common interest. The working 
sessions were designed with 
three points of interest—dqualified 
speakers, pertinent topics, and full 
discussions. Among the guest 
speakers taking part in the program 
were John O. Todd, C.L.U., 
Chicago; Dr. William H. Scoins, 
Chief Medical Director, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life; Earl M. MacRae, 
Actuary, Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia, and Walter H. Saitta, 
C.L.U., Agency Vice President, 
Peninsular Life. James Q. Taylor, 
Underwriting Director, North- 
western National Life, was General 
Chairman of the meeting. The 
Presidential Address was given by 





John T. Acree, Jr., President of 
Lincoln Income Life. 

An Executive Committee Meeting 
was held on Wednesday afternoon 
preceding the meeting, at which time 
the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees gave their reports. 

Registrations indicate that over 
450 were in attendance when the 
meeting opened. Ray E. Button, 
Vice President in Charge of Rein- 
surance, Republic National Life, was 
in charge. 

Special entertainment was ar- 
ranged for wives of members and 
guests attending. Ladies Entertain- 
ment Committee consisted of Mrs, 
John T. Acree, Jr., Mrs. James Q. 
Taylor, and Mrs. Robert R. Mac- 
Kenzie. 

An informal reception was held 
for members and guests attending, 
in the West Lounge. 


New Companies 


Companies recently admitted to 
membership in the Institute include: 
American Bankers Life, Waco, 
Texas; Old American Life, Seattle, 
Washington ; Companion Life, New 
York, N. Y.; Security Benefit Life, 
Topeka, Kansas; Western National 
Life, Amarillo, Texas, and Family 
Security Life, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina. Membership in the In- 
stitute now numbers 212 companies. 
William H. Neely, Vice President 
and Secretary, Southern Farm 
Bureau Life, is Membership Chair- 
man. 
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Back across 


the years... 


National Life 
began business 
in 1850 just after 
the first railway 
came to Vermont. 
Of all the legal 
reserve life insur- 
ance companies 
now doing business in this country, only eight 


were organized before National Life. 





Dr. Dewey's mortar 
and pestle are still 
preserved in the 
Montpelier home 
office of the 


company. 


The soft light of a candle .. . the scratch of 


a quill — National 


= Life’s one-man 
= accounting depart- 





ment in the first 


z ii 


year of business. 
Since then Nation- 
al has paid over 


$625,000,000.00 


to beneficiaries 





and policyholders. 


“SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT” 


NATIONAL LIFE << ee 





Dr. Julius Y. Dewey, a founder of National 
Life, sold life insurance from his saddlebags 


as he made his round of 







patients. He was the father i‘ ‘ 
of Admiral George Dewey y a 
of Manila U7 

Bay fame. 
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National Life’s first safe, a salamander safe, 
so-called. Small, but it probably could have 
held the total assets of 
the company at the end 
of the first year of busi- 
ness— $103,713. Today, 
National Life is twenty- 
first in size in the country 
with assets of over $452 


million. 














| National Life Insarance Company. 
A CARD. 


The subscribers take g the method of expres 
their thanks to the Directors of the National 


The first death claim 











of National Life—paid 
so promptly a special euounesthvesdiiphomey tens 


card of thanks was 
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eficiary, the widow of  =|Mst th ithe tr ot! 

d widow of Rowland Allea. 
Ferrisbergh. July 26, 1850 
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a Vermonter who died 





in the gold rush to California. 


Now over 200,000 policyholders ... over 
a billion dollars of insurance in force... 
over a century of service to the nation... 
Solid as the Granite Hills of Vermont. 








Insurance Company - MONTPELIER - "VERMONT 


FOUNDED IN 1850 + A MUTUAL COMPANY + OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 





L.A. A. AWARD WINNERS CLASS 6—WALL CALENDARS Peninsular Life 


Prudential Ins. Co. of America 




































Connecticut Mutual Life Union Central Lif 
CERTIFICATES OF EXCELLENCE Home Beneficial Life, Inc. adinohindin cktenl Life : 
Te CY CLASS 12—EMPLOYEE RELATIO E 
AGENTS — NS 
Bankers Life of Nebraska CLASS 7—GREETING CARDS — a can 
eae g a NO AWARDS egy American Life an 
Mutual Benefit un Life Assce. Co. of Canada 46t! 
New England Mutual CLASS 8—ANNUAL REPORTS ront 
oe Yok Ais CLASS 13—NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
oo a ee Connecticut Mutual ADVERTISING ten¢ 
Postal Life of New York Fidelity Life Assoc. ani) 
Fidelity Mutual John Hancock Mutual = 
CLASS 2—SALES AIDS Great Southern Life Massachusetts Mutual the 
Liberty Lif New England Mutual ‘cc 
American Mutual New York Life ewan ro _ mae 
American United Pan-American Life N 
Colonial Life of America Penn Mutual CLASS 14—NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING den 
Equitable — a Society of U. S. “ : Cor 
John Hancock Mutua ontinental Assce. Co. 
etinttinn Life CLASS 9—POLICYHOLDER MATERIAL Liberty Life Cec 
Metropolitan Life . . ife asualty ' 
ees gang New York Imperial Life Assce. Co. of Canada London Life 
Pan-American Life rudential Ins. of America mit 
Prudential of America CLASS 10—BROKERAGE MATERIAL Shenandoah Life, Inc. den 
Standard Life of Indiana Banbore Iife of | . 
Union Mutual Columbian Nationel Life CLASS I5—INSURANCE JOURNALS \. 
Continental Assurance Aetna Lif Mu 
— Unifed States Life Continental Assce. Co. Kq 
Life Ins. Co. of Georgia Mutual Life of Canada 
ee ee CLASS 1I—FIELD PUBLICATIONS Occidental Life of Calif. - 
CLASS 4—RECRUITING MATERIAL ADDRESSED TO AGENTS Philadelphia Life H. 
Equitable Life of lowa Atlantic Life —— om 
Farm Bureau Life Connecticut Mutual CLASS 16—PUBLIC RELATIONS _ 
Fidelity Mutua! pre 
CLASS 5—DIRECT MAIL John Hancock Life Mutual Benefit Life Wi 
Life Ins. Co. of Georgia Northwestern Nat'l Life a 
Mutual Benefit Life Monarch Life Peninsular Life Lit 
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A. L. C. MEETING 


OR the second time in 20 years 
F tne annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention was held in 
Canada. This meeting, marking the 
46th, brought the gathering to To- 
ronto October 9-12, inclusive. At- 
tendance was in the neighborhood of 
800, which was considerably below 
the usual number gathering at the 
Edgewater Beach in Chicago. 

New officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Frazar B. Wilde, president, 
Connecticut General Life, succeeding 
Cecil Woods, Volunteer State Life; 
new members of executive com- 
mittee: Powell B. McHaney, presi- 
dent, General American; Frederick 
G. Russell, president, Security 
Mutual (N. Y.); members re- 
elected, F. W. Hubbell, president, 
Equitable of lowa; Ralph R. Louns- 
bury, president, Bankers National ; 
H. P. Skoglund, president, North 
American Life & Casualty, while 
members ex-officio are S. J. Hay, 
president, Great National and Cecil 
Woods, president, Volunteer State 
Life. Those heading the various sec- 
tions are: Agency, W. R. Jenkins, 
Northwestern National; Combina- 


and now. 


WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THAT WE HAVE QUALIFIED 
TO WRITE TITLE INSURANCE IN THE 


STATE OF UTAH 
AND HAVE APPOINTED 


UTAH SAVINGS AND TRUST ABSTRACT CO. 
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. 233 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
AS OUR AGENTS FOR THAT STATE 


Home Office: TITLE BUILDING 


GUY T. O. HOLLYDAY, President 





FRAZAR B. WILDE 


tion Companies, Orville E. Beal 
Prudential; Legal, R. D. Taylor, 
Sun of Canada and Financial, Julian 
B. Anthony, Columbian National. 

Membership in the Convention is 
currently 234, following the admis- 
sion of six companies. The new com- 
panies are: Bankers Mutual of II- 
linois, Gibraltar Life of Texas, 
Grange Mutual Life of Idaho, Pyra- 
mid Life of North Carolina, South- 
ern Farm Bureau Life of Mississippi 
and United Insurance Company of 
Illinois. 


.. UTAH 





Chartered 1884 


SALT LAKE CITY 


SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 


BROCHURE describing the 
Speakers’ Bureau service of the 
Agency Management Association 
has been mailed to more than 500 
college deans and placement officers. 
Attractive in format and offering 
an informative picture of how the 
Speakers’ Bureau works, the bro- 
chure was prepared by the Rela- 
tions with Universities Committee, 
sponsors of the program. It tells 
the four lectures which the life in- 
surance executives are prepared to 
give to groups of students, explains 
how the colleges can obtain speakers, 
and quotes from educators’ letters 
recommending the service. 

The Relations with Universities 
Committee, headed by Clarence B. 
Metzger, C.L.U., second vice presi- 
dent, Equitable Society, began the 
Speakers’ Bureau two years ago 
and has brought the story of how 
life insurance works and_ what 
career opportimnities it affords to 
dozens of colleges across the nation. 
Speakers are executive officers of 
their companies and appear for the 
institution of life insurance rather 
than for their individual companies. 
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L.A.A. WORKSHOPS 


WO workshops, one on sales 

promotion, the other on editing 
company publications, will be held 
in New York City, December 3-7. 
They will launch an entirely new 
undertaking of the Life Advertisers 
Association—intensive training on 


special subjects of interest to 
younger members—and are of the 
L.A.A.’s_ long-range educational 
program. 
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ANNUITIES 


The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia offers a full line 
of annuity contracts at rea- 
sonable rates: 


Single Premium Immediate 
Life 
instaliment Refund 
Cash Refund 
Joint and Last Survivor 


Annual Premium Deferred 


We write up to $100,000 on 
single premium annuities. 


We accept up to $5,000 an- 
nual premium or sufficient to 
provide a monthly annuity 
at age 65 of $500, whichever 
is less. 


Brokerage inquiries invited. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 
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Students will be assigned prac- 
tical, case-study projects where they 
can actually apply the fundamentals 
covered in these workshops, thus 
enabling them to obtain a good back- 


ground knowledge which would 
normally take much longer to 
acquire. 


Topics Covered 


The sales promotion workshop 


will be built around these main 
topics : 
(1) The problems of the agents 


and the purpose of sales 
promotion. 

Developing ideas. 

Sales promotion media. 
Production of material. 
Distribution. 

Mechandising it to the field 
force. 

(7) Administration. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


Project for students in the sales 
promotion workshop will be, “How 
to do a complete promotion job on 
a new policy contract.” This will 
cover announcing the new policy to 
the field; preparing pre-approach 
letters and reply-type letters; pre- 
paring visual sales material and illus- 
tration sheets including instructions 
for the use of that material; stuffers 
to get inquiries; descriptive liter- 
ature for the public ; and a sales cam- 
paign to promote the policy. 


The editorial workshop will cover 
such subjects as objectives, practices 
and policies of the publication; 
sources and types of material; how 
to write for quick and easy under- 
standing with lively heads, leads 
and picture captions; editing eff- 
ciently on basis of style manual; 
posing groups for photos; letter- 
press, offset and engraving methods 
and how to conserve the engraving 
budget; art, layout and type; pre- 
paring the manuscript for the 
printer; how to schedule produc- 
tion and follow-through to the fin- 
ished job; readership testing; and 
promoting the publication. 


Sponsoring the two workshops is 
the Education Committee of the 
L.A.A. which consists of Chairman 
Royden C. Berger, director of ad- 
vertising, Connecticut Mutual Life; 
Morgan S. Crockford, secretary, 
Excelsior Life; H. G. Kenagy, vice 
president, Mutual Benefit Life; and 





Earl R. Trangmar, administrati: ¢ 
assistant, Metropolitan Life. 

In charge of the sales promoti: 
workshop will be Charles R. Cor- 
coran, director of sales promotico), 
Equitable Life. He will be assist d 
by Donald G, Mix, sales promotion 
manager, State Mutual Life; John 
A. Buckley, Jr., sales promotion 
assistant, Guardian Life; Richard 
8. Thompson, director of sales de- 
velopment, Mutual Life; Robert |. 
Walker, supervisor of field service, 
Mutual Life; Lewis B. Hendershot, 
assistant secretary and director sales 
promotion, Berkshire Life; Morgan 
S. Crockford, secretary, Excelsior 
Life; D. T. McGraw, director of 
sales promotion, Acacia Life; C. 
Russell Noyes, advertising man- 
ager, Phoenix Mutual Life; and 
Walter S. Speir, training division, 
equitable Life. 

Heading the editorial workshop 
will be Jerome \. Leary, assistant 
manager, publication division, Met- 
ropolitan Life. Also on this work- 
shop will be L. Russell Blanchard, 
sales promotion manager, Paul 
Revere Life; William L. Camp, III, 
supervisor of publications, Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life; George H. Kelley, 
editor of sales publications, New 
York Life; Frank L. Shoring, di- 
rector of field services, Columbian 
National Life; and Alan _ Beck, 
editor, “Pilot’s Log,” New England 
Mutual Lite. 
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LONG BEACH 
Population: 243,921 
Growth 48°,,—10 years 


This enterprising city 
offers unusual oppor- 
tunities for agency 

builders to grow with 
W est Coast Life. Write 
for particulars. 
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BOOKLET 


P76—-Comprehensive Paper 
Sample Book 


This sample book is designed to be a 
timesaver tor anyone who purchases or 
specifies paper. It makes possible the rapid 
selection of the proper grade, color, weight 
and finish of paper for, among other uses, 
letterheads, direct mailing pieces and office 
forms. A flyleaf preceding the samples of 
each grade designates the general uses of 
that grade plus other pertinent information. 
The 20!-pages provide also a dictionary of 
paper information; a practical reference 
book to keep handy at all times. 


P77—Correct Fire Protection 


What everyone should know about modern 
fire-fighting devices and the different ex- 
tinguishing agents used in them is con- 
tained in this new 32-page illustrated booklet. 
Since all fires are not alike, it is essential 
that operators of fire extinguishing equip- 
ment know the correct extinguisher for 
use on the kind of fire to be fought. In 
addition to this information, the booklet 
gives an illustrated list of the various types 
and sizes of equipment available. 


P78—Help Your Post Office 
Help You 


The suggestions in this booklet do not 
apply to big mailers only; even an office 
with a low volume of mail can benefit from 
the ideas, tips and helps set forth. In 
offering its cooperation in putting in effect 
certain of the measures described in the 
booklet, the Post Office Department notes 
that “There never was a time when informa- 
tion of this sort was more needed than it is 
now." Expounding the thesis that one of 
the most important of all office jobs is the 
handling of mail, the booklet gives a number 
of very valuable pointers on how this work 
can best be done. 
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SALES INCENTIVE 
PORTFOLIO 


HANDY portfolio which pre- 

sents concisely and authorita- 
tively the hows and whys of effec- 
tive merchandise incentive cam- 
paigns has been prepared for free 
distribution by Cappel, MacDonald 
and Company. Entitled “Prize Pro- 
motions,” it covers such facets of 
incentive campaigns as choosing the 
right prizes, the mechanics of con- 
ducting a campaign, and how it 
should be promoted. 

Material in the portfolio includes 
an eight-page brochure containing 
promotion ideas for various kinds 
of campaigns, a campaign plan book, 
a one-page memo telling how to 
choose the right incentives, and a 
folder with ideas on how to make 
prize programs more successful. 

Choice of prizes should be elastic, 
allowing salesmen their own selec- 
tion of the awards they are willing 
to work for, according to the 
merchandise incentive firm. In ad- 
dition, the portfolio contains ideas 
on the use of many other motivating 
forces that stimulate a salesman, in- 
cluding his natural optimism, his 
sense of pride, the influence of his 
family, and his desire for recognition. 

The portfolio details various uses 
that campaigns may serve, such as 
promoting high-profit or slow-mov- 
ing items, introducing new products, 


acquiring mew customers, and miany 
others. It tells what promotion ina- 
terial is necessary for the success of a 
campaign, how and when the a- 
terial should be used, and the type of 
campaign most .suited for specific 
groups of employees. 

“The benefits of a properly con- 
ducted incentive campaign are Tinit- 
less,” the portfolio states, adding 
that “creating extra effort and in- 
stilling enthusiasm in men is like 
adding experienced salesmen to your 
staff and inspiring them to make 
the most of their opportunities.” 


NEW PLASTIC RIBBON 


N ACETATE carbon ribbon 

has been developed especially 
for the preparation of masters for 
photographic and paper plate re- 
production by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation. This 
first all plastic ribbon permits maxi- 
mum carbon deposit to produce ideal 
type impressions for clear reproduc- 
tion. It is available with two weights 
of carbon coating. 


The other new products include 
two nylon ribbons and a new non- 
curl, non-smudge carbon paper with 
its back treated to prevent slippage. 
Two diagonally opposite corner cuts 
and the extra length of the carbon 
paper provide for easy removal. 

Because nylon can be quality con- 
trolled more easily than natural 
fibers, the new nylon ribbons offer 
the advantage of greater uniformity 
of thread diameter, minimizing flaws 
in weaving, and heavy threads and 
splices that may be found in cotton 
ribbons. The thread count of 300 
to an inch contributes to the high 
quality and durability of these rib- 
bons. Two types of nylon ribbon 
are introduced—Superior Write and 
Superior Life—and the edges ot 
both are heat-sealed to prevent un- 
raveling or fraying. These ribbons 
are available with light, medium, or 
intense jnking. 

To maintain constant high quality 
of ribbons and carbon paper, IBM 
has originated the use of the Densi- 
tometer in its inspection program. 
The Densitometer is a precise elec 
tronic instrument: which automati- 
cally indicates on a dial the exact 
degree of ink or carbon deposit. 
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Want to check that letter again? It’s 
easy to find any place on your Gray 
AUDOGRAPH s 60-minute flexible disc. 
Just turn the play-back dial...it moves 
the record while you listen. No arms 
to lift or adjust and you won't scratch 
or mar the record surface. 

This exclusive feature is just one 
reason why you will prefer this com- 


AU KOGRAPH 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 4 
Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 
Corporation (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 
TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


39 countries, 


pact versatile AuDoGRAPH. Use it—see 
how it boosts office output up to 30%. 
Soundwrite conferences, memos, re- 
ports, letters... free yourself (and your 
secretary) for other important work. 

It’s so simple to use, it’s a pleasure. 
You just talk. AUDOGRAPH’s treble-to- 
bass tone control keeps your voice 
bell-clear. And the easy-to-file plastic 


It’s quick and easy with AUD0GRAPH PLAY-BACK dial 


recording discs can be used as many 
as 50 times. 

Your secretary and an AUDOGRAPH 
will get along beautifully. She'll partic- 
ularly like AupocrapH's electromatic 
index which warns her when correc- 
tions are coming up. Saves rewriting! 
Ask her to mail the coupon today. 


Dictation is easier — with AUDOGRAPH! 


("| 
f TITLE 


f\ STREET 


l, 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 

Hartford 1, Connecticut 

Send me Booklet 12-V— 

““Manpower—starts with YOU!” 
NAME 














HYGRODIAL 


THE Hygrodial direct reading humidity 

and temperature indicator is now again 
available for civilian use. The relative 
humidity of the air is shown on a highly 
accurate scale graduated from zero to 
one hundred per cent over an area of 2'/,”. 
The thermometer is a red liquid filled, lens 
front type, accurate within one degree at 
70°F. Both sets of numerals are of satin- 
finished aluminum on an etched black 
background. Marketed by the Abbeon 
Supply Company, this highly precise scien- 
tific instrument is 53,” long, 354” high 
and 114,” deep. The handsome plastic 
case has rubber feet for setting on a desk 
or table and provision for wall mounting. 





PUNCH REINFORCER 


[_OOSE-LEAF paper can now be 

punched and the holes reinforced in one 
simple operation. With the Target Punch- 
Reinforcer the tedious, time-consuming 
task of hand reinforcing papers for binders 
and files is eliminated. New tape for re- 
inforcing is inexpensive and can be in- 
serted quickly and easily. If no reinforce- 
ment is desired, the machine can be used 
as a simple punch. It is manufactured by 
the Stationers Supply Corporation. 







































































SILENCED TYPEWRITER 


Y MEANS of a soundproof case, Un- 

derwood Corporation has silenced the 
operation of their electric typewriters. 
The case need only be opened for the 
insertion and removal of paper and this 
is easily accomplished by the touch of a 
single key. The machine is said to be 
ideal for use in a private office or in any 
ofice where a quiet atmosphere is de- 
sired. 





CARBON FEEDER 


Y ELIMINATING the unreclaimable 

waste of unused carbon paper, this de- 
vice is said to save up to 80% in carbon 
paper costs on an average application. 
Designed especially for master writing 
on tabulating machines, it feeds roll car- 
bon paper only one space even though 
the tabulator is set for double or triple 
spacing and rewinds the carbon paper for 
re-use. While the tabulator is ejecting 
one form and spacing to the first writing 
line of the next form, the carbon does not 
feed. Manufactured by the Carbon-Feed- 
master Company. 


EXECUTIVE LAMP 


AMED “The Chairman” this two-tube 

fluorescent desk lamp is available in 
either “gold metalescent bronze” or 
“platinum mist chrome,” a rich silver 
finish. The arms are of seamless tubing. 
The one-piece seamless shade has a rich 
dark gold moulding across the front. The 
lamp, a product of the General Lamps 
Manufacturing Corporation, is equipped 
with a General Electric ballast. 





CONFERENCE TABLE 


Burt to last indefinitely, this confer- 

ence table adds appreciably to the ap- 
pearance of any conference room. It is 
96” long by 42” wide and is available in 
two heights—29” and 30!,”. The top is 
of standard gray or mist green velvoleum 
bound by a double aluminum binding strip. 
A product of the General Fireproofing 
Company. 
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STANDARDS 





TANDARDS are used so ex- 

tensively in everyday life and 

have become so much a part of 
our existence that quite frequently, 
and quite naturally, we do not al- 
ways identify them as standards. For 
example, we get out of bed in the 
morning at a certain time because 
we know how much time is needed to 
dress, eat, and get to work. When 
we shop, we buy by the pound, by 
the quart; when we buy the girl 
friend or the wife a Christmas pres- 
ent, it’s by the carat, for example a 
two carat diamond, set in a fourteen 
carat gold ring. In each case we 
have been dealing with standards. 
A standard is merely a criterion 
comprising characteristics attached 
to a process or thing by which it 
can be measured. The process of 
setting up standards is standardiza- 
tion. 


Scientific Management 


Since it is true that standards are 
very much a part of our everyday 
life, it follows that they must also 
be a very important part of business 
life. And they are. Everyone is 
familiar with the part played by 
standards in the factory. Standards 
are the bible of the industrial engi- 
neer. Ever since Frederick W. 
Taylor, way back in 1900, intro- 
duced the science of time study in 
an effort to bring about the use of 
accurate measurement in the plan- 
ning, control, and execution of busi- 
ness operation, standards have been 
eminently successful in factory work. 
Taylor called it “Scientific Man- 
agement”—and it has paid off—to 
‘he business—to the consumer—and 
to the worker. 
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J. A. SMITH 
Systems Supervisor 
General Foods Corp. 


Nothing succeeds like success—so 
standards are standard in factory 
operation. While they have been 
successful in office applications, their 
use in offices has not been wide- 
spread. It is interesting to note that 
from 1900 to 1940 the number of 
factory workers increased by 75% 
—while the number of office workers 
increased by 356% and is still grow- 
ing. Technological advances in the 
factory have accounted for a great 
deal of the improvement—and stand- 
ards, if not the father, were at least 
a friendly uncle to the advance. Of- 
fice work has also undergone mecha- 





nization—as witness the punch card 
systems, mechanical bookkeeping, 
stenotype, dictaphones. But the 


growing complexities of American 
business, the need for more statistics, 
government regulations, etc. have 
kept pace with and outdistanced the 
mechanization. And, of course, office 
work has not been subjected to the 
technical advances and_ controls 
which have been applied so effec- 
tively to industrial processes. 

A recent questionnaire, circulated 
to several hundred corporations in 
an effort to determine current prac- 
tices in the evaluation of clerical per- 
formance, the use of standards if 
you will, gave some interesting re- 
sults: Only 6% of these organiza- 
tions are using any scientific means 
of measuring their office production. 
87% depend upon personal appraisal 
or by judgment of supervisors. Some 
compare similar workers—some use 
a ratio of man hours to activity pre- 
vious and present years. 


elate 


In large offices, where hundreds 
of people are employed, standards 
can be, and are, used with effective 
results. Since the process by which 
standards are determined is costly 
and time consuming, and the stand- 
ards themselves must be checked 
continuously to be kept up to date, 
they are most practical in organiza- 
tions where similar or repetitive 
functions are performed by numer- 
ous employes, such as a battery of 
comptometer operators, or a book- 
keeping machine section, a tabulating 
department. The results—measured 
only in terms of dollars—must out- 
weigh the cost of maintaining a 
standards section. Small offices, 
with a limited number of employes, 
cannot benefit too much through the 
use of standards since in many in- 
stances, the function to be performed 
requires an employe, and combina- 
tion of jobs is not always possible. 
For example, a receptionist—there 
would be little use in setting stand- 
ards for her type of work, because if 
she is needed, she is probably needed 
regardless of the volume of callers 
she receives. Further, mental proc- 
esses, even creative talent, are in- 
volved in many office jobs, to a far 
greater extent than in the factory— 
and measurement of mental proc- 
esses or creative ability is rather 
difficult, to say the least. 

For such reasons, we find large 
organizations, with numerous em- 
ployes and repetitive functions, us- 
ing standards extensively, and other 
companies, like for example my own, 
General Foods, using office stand- 
ards very little. 

It must also be recognized at the 


outset that office measurement dif- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Standards—Continued 


fers in two important respects from 

factory time study and standards: 

1. The average clerical job is a vary- 
ing mixture of a number of 
activities, a little filing, some 
checking, some finding, sore cor- 
recting of errors, some corre- 
spondence, some phone calls, ad 
infinitum—and these cannot be 
subjected to a time study like 
that usually conducted on a purely 
repetitive production job. 

2. Office workers, being so called 
white collar, have not yet been 
conditioned, as have the factory 
workers—to having their work 
stop watched and they usually dis- 
like the practice. 


Office Work Performance 


The usual approach to the de- 
velopment of standard time data is 
through the use of ordinary time 
study practices. Briefly, the tools 
used in such a time study are: Flow 
process charts, stop watch, motion 


study, micromotion§ study, and 
sometimes just plain clocks. No one 
of these tools is universally appli- 
cable. If we make a micromotion 
study, which is really a moving pic- 
ture of the job—where only a stop 
watch is justified—the results will 
be waste—the very thing we are 
trying to eliminate. The analyst 
prepares a flow process chart— 
a blueprint—detailing all the ele- 
ments of the job being studied. This 
enables him to determine whether 
each element is necessary, whether 
the sequence of operations can be 
changed profitably, whether opera- 
tions can be eliminated, whether 
combinations can be made. In addi- 
tion, it makes possible comparison 
with similar elements of other jobs. 

Once the chart has been finalized, 
that is, the process charted is deemed 
to be the best way of doing the job, 
time studies are made of each of the 
elements making up the whole. If a 
stop watch is used, the number of 
readings taken will vary with the 
degree of repetitiveness involved in 
the element. If there is little varia- 
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Sikes recently created these luxuriously comfortable 
sectional units for a large, nationwide company. Their 
specifications: clean modern lines, comfort, and dura- 
bility. Sikes filled the order, with ease. Chairs are of 
solid birch in a palamino finish; covers are colorful supported 
plastic. We can fill a similar order for you . . . either in these 


modern chairs or from our standard line. 


The SIRES COMPANY, Inc. 


30 CHURCHILL STREET 
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tion in the readings, 20 may be su/fi- 
cient. However, where more vari- 
ation is encountered, a larger num- 
ber of readings must be taken. To an 
extent, the same is true where a 
camera is used, except that since the 
operation is on film, opportunity for 
minute scrutiny is present. Finally, 
the readings are averaged to de- 
termine the actual time necessary to 
perform the element. 

The next step is rating each oper- 
ators skill and effort. This requires 
experience and judgment on_ the 
part of the analyst. In doing this 
the operator under observation is 
compared with a worker of average 
skill and effort and rated proportion- 
ately. [he comparison and ratings are 
made on each element of the job, 
rather than on the job as a whole, 
because an operator may perform one 
element more efficiently than an- 
other. The actual time for the ele- 
ment as determined by the readings 
is multiplied by the rating factor to 
obtain the normalized time—or in 
other words, the time that an aver- 
age person would require to perform 
the element. 


Fatigue Factor 


No operator can be expected to 
work continuously, at the same ef- 
fectiveness, throughout the working 
day. He must be allowed time for 
rest and personal needs. This allow- 
ance is called the fatigue factor. The 
type of work being performed de- 
termines the amount of fatigue al- 
lowance—it is high on active work 
requiring physical exertion, and 
some of the jobs in an office require 
quite a bit of physical exertion 
and low on relatively inactive work. 
As a general rule, the fatigue factor 


usually amounts to about 10% of 


the normalized time for each element 
of the job. 

The total allowed time for the job 
therefore, is the sum of the actual 
time, normalized, plus the fatigue 
factor for each element of the job. 
MultipTication of the standard—or 
allowed time—by the monthly vol- 
ume establishes a monthly standard 
time for the operation. This prac- 
tice is followed with every operation 
shown on the chart until measure- 
ment has been developed for the 
entire routine. The final step is to 
tabulate the measurement statistics 
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for each position in the office to 
determine whether a fair work load 
has been assigned to each employee: 

Paul Mulligan, one of the leaditig 
exponents of standards for office 
work, includes in his organization a 
laboratory which conducts continu- 
ous research in the development of 
clerical standard time data. As each 
new office appliance is put on the 
market, they conduct a micromotion 
study on it and arrive at time stand- 
ards for its operation. Through such 
research in the laboratory, and actual 
experience working in offices, they 
have developed standards on almost 
every conceivable office operation 
and the analysts work with a manual 
of standard time, rather than doing 
individual studies in each office. 
Such a compilation of statistics, is, 
of course, out of the question as far 
as smaller organizations are con- 
cerned. The small organization inter- 
ested in standards will find that many 
of the elements of an operation are 
the same, even in dissimilar jobs. 
To that extent the standards for such 
elements may be used in rating other 
jobs. 

Thus—the measurement of work 
flow involves three stages: (1) The 
determining of work volume by op- 
eration for a typical monthly period, 
(2) The assignment of the appropri- 
ate unit time value for each opera- 
tion and (3) The extension of vol- 
ume statistics by the time values 
to develop the monthly man hours 
required for each position. 


Work Allocation 


The proper reallocation of the 
work is the final responsibility of 
the analyst. This is done by indicat- 
ing on the chart what duties can be 
given to different positions in order 
to bring about a reasonable load 
based on a fair day’s work. Sufficient 
tree time must be allowed in each 
position to provide flexibility for 
absences, peak loads, unusual occur- 
rences, etc. 

Standards, once set, should not 
be considered as permanently fixed, 
and supervision must ever be alert 
to changes in the jobs, additions of 
improved equipment, new methods, 
etc. The standard must be kept alive 
by repeated checks—by invitation 
trom the department concerned, or 
by regular periodic surveys. 
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FOR SPEED 


COMFORT 


COMPACTNESS 


Ideal for M.1.B. and other large volume files in standard and special 
sizes. (Uses your present cards or paper without alteration.) 


Ask for ‘Proof’’ or see an amazing demonstration in convenient 


New York Showroom. 


SIMPLA RESEARCH and MFG. CO., Inc. 


425 Fourth Ave. cor. 29th St. 


New York 16, N. Y. 


Phone: LExington 2-9250 





The use of standards aids in plan- 
ning and scheduling work. The su- 
pervisor has a basis for estimating 
his clerical requirement at the begin- 
ning of each period, and can thus 
make provisions for utilizing exces- 
sive reserve time for special assign- 
ments or personnel transfers. On the 
other hand, he may anticipate the 
need for additional help. 

Performance analysis can be ac- 
complished by using actual volume 
figures in the same manner at the end 
of the working period. Performance 
measurement becomes merely a 
matter of comparing standard man 
hours versus actual attendance man 
hours. Efficiency ratios can be used 
to compare the management of two 
or more otherwise unrelated depart- 
ments. 

Cost analysis can be accomplished 
by multiplying the total standard by 
the average hourly rate, and the dol- 
lar variance can be determined by 
subtracting the resulting figure from 
the total payroll amount. The causes 
of any such variance can be de- 
termined in turn through some 


simple calculations which develop the 
relative costs of (a) overtime pre- 
mium, (b) hours paid for but not 
worked—vacations, illness, absence, 
holidays, etc., and (c) performance 
variance. This form can be made so 
simple that it will require no more 
than about two hours of a super- 
visors monthly time. 


Stabilized Costs 


Office costs can be stabilized and 
related permanently to work load. 
Systems improvements can be evalu- 
ated before installation and costly 
mistakes avoided. Cost of each re- 
port and document can be de- 
termined readily, since each step in 
their preparation can be evaluated. 
Management might be a little hesi- 
tant in requesting reports if they 
knew what it would cost to get them 
out. Employee compensation can be 
made on a more equitable basis. 
Burden of supervision can be less- 
ened through the use of measure- 
ments and controls. 
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RABY saves up to 30 in clerical time’ 


says LIFE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. of Tennessee 


“Conveé-Filer not only cuts cost by appreciably reducing 
ofice overhead, but gives our workers a great lift in 
morale.” This statement is not ours, but that of Dr. Carl 
T. Kirchmaier, Medical Director of this progressive 
southern life insurance company. At the touch of a 
pedal, Convé-Filer conveys any desired card to the 
operator, at convenient desk height. The cards move — 
not the clerk! 

Some of the advantages Life and Casualty found, 
listed below, can be yours. Write today for your free 
copy of LBV 537, giving full information on Conve- 
Filer. Address: Room 1540, Management Controls 
Library, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 











Conve - Filer 

1. Conveys all records to the operator electrically. 

2. Eliminates useless, unnecessary physical effort. 

3. Gives one working level for all card trays. 

4. Improves reference as a result of a single working level, 
uniform lighting. 

5. Provides comfortable, efficient, seated operation. 

6. Facilitates supervision by permitting unobstructed view 
of entire working area. 

7. Produces better working conditions, more attractive 
surroundings. 

8. Requires no increase in floor space, 














BEFORE. M.I.B. records in vertical files at Life & Casualty 
Insurance Co., Nashville, Tennessee, as they used to be when 
the clerks had to go to the cards. 





AFTER. The same department as it is today, now that Convé- 
Filers bring the cards to the clerks. Your eye can see the 
improvement in light, space, comfort; our booklet will tell 
you the story of the remarkable savings Convé-Filer brings 
to any office manager. 
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PERSONAL EFFICIENCY — 


N THE November column we 

discussed balancing the employee 

and the job by means of job 
evaluation and merit rating. We will 
conclude the discussion of merit rat- 
ing plans by describing the graphic 
rating plan. 


Graphic Rating Plan 


In the graphic rating plan, the 
various factors which constitute the 
rating chart are listed and defined. 
By defining the various factors there 
can be no misunderstanding as to 
the terms. The scale upon which the 
degree of possession of each factor 1s 
calibrated by descriptive terms rather 
than simple adjectives. The follow- 
ing example will illustrate these 
points. It can be seen from this 
illustration that the rater is tully 
apprised of the meaning of the terms 
and that the calibrations are more 
fully explained. 

Ratings should be made at least 
twice a vear and preferably four 
times per year. The person. doing 
the rating should be acquainted with 
the person being rated so that accu- 
rate judgment can be passed. If at all 
possible more than one person should 
rate each employee. However, it is 
better to have only one rating by a 
qualified rater than to have 2 or 3 
ratings some of which are based on 
casual observation and not on inti- 
mate knowledge. 

One question is repeatedly asked 
—should ratings be discussed with 
employees? I have only one answer 
to that question and the answer is 
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“yes '—when ratings are made the 
employees become very curious 
about the ratings and they want to 
know what they are. Many an em- 
ployee has been helped by the counsel 
and advice of a supervisor at the 
time when ratings were being dis- 
cussed. Another reason for inform- 
ing the employee as to his rating is 
that it keeps the rater in line and 
renders him more objective because 
he knows that he must explain and 
defend the rating. There will be 
some arguments and perhaps the loss 
of an employee or two—they usually 
are in the lower rated group and 
their loss is not significant. Rating 
of personnel is just another guide to 
better personnel management, 
whereby management can recognize 
and reward merit. It helps point 


out the employees that are worth 
retaining. 





In closing this 1951 series, I 
thought it would be appropriate to 
write a few personal observations 
about personal efficiency. I see a 
rather far-fetched comparison be- 
tween “spending time” and “spend- 
ing money’ —lIf I have $500, before 
[ can determine how much of that 
[ can spend, | must know what my 
current obligations are. I might find 
that my obligations will require all 
the money and that actually none 
of the $500 can be spent for addi- 
tional purchases. What has this to 
do with personal efficiency? Well, 
| have so many hours a day to spend. 
How I spend those hours depends 
upon my commitments or obliga- 
tions. 

Suppose some one calls and says, 
“Let's go hunting over the week- 
end.” If I have certain time com- 
mitments which are necessary to 
reasonable accomplishment, | can- 
not go hunting unless I want to 
squander my time and default on 
my obligations. So from this little 
analogy, we can establish our first 
suggestion. 


Make a List 


Make a list of the things you 
must do and the things you would 
like to do and indicate when they 
should be accomplished. As _ tasks 
are completed, scratch them off. As 
new tasks arise, add them to the list. 
Now, when you think you have time 
to squander, just consult your list 
and see if you have, and if so, how 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


much. Personal efficiency is a 
matter of application, organization, 
delegation and determination. 

Now I am not suggesting that life 
should become a super-schedule— 
all I am suggesting is that one estab- 
lish a goal of accomplishment re- 
lated to one’s capacity to work, one’s 
health, and one’s motivation and 
that the goal of accomplishment be 
used as a guide in allocating your 
time between work and relaxation. 
Personal efficiency is increased when 
time spent inefficiently is eliminated ; 
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Insurance companies who appreciate 
the complete protection of quality 
envelopes buy more than 65 sizes and 26 
different styles of Shepco envelopes 
. « » and insist on Mint-E-Seal flavor 
flaps for “‘business reply” envelopes. 





ENVELOPE CO. 


One Envelope Terrace 
Worcester 4, Mass. 


Send today for Insurance Folder #39. 
More people demand Mint-E-Seal, the flavor seal 
closure than any other type of gum closure. Be 
sure your return envelopes are Mint-E-Seal—where 
good taste counts. 
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i.e., time which contributes neither 
to work, nor to relaxation. 
Another suggestion that contrib- 
utes to personal efficiency is “follow- 
through.” Don’t jump from task to 
task—get on one thing, and if pos- 
sible follow through and complete 
it before taking on another task. 
This is humorously illustrated by 
the executive who was going to spend 
a busy week-end in his garden and 
in home repairs. He arose early 
Saturday morning ready to go to 
work. He decided he would cut the 
grass first. He got out the lawn 
mower, but before he could start 
his work, he noted that the mower 
needed adjustment. He went into the 
house to get the pliers and screw 
driver (in his basement workroom ). 
He noticed a drippy faucet in the 
basement and thought it should be 
fixed. He couldn’t find the wrench, 
so went next door to borrow one. 
His next door neighbor was about 
to spray-paint his garage, but was 
having trouble with the nozzle. He 
became engaged in helping fix the 
nozzle when it was discovered that 
the paint was too thick and that a 
thinner was required. He went 





home and got the thinner (which 
he lent to his neighbor )—about this 
time the two of them decided the 
fence needed painting more than the 
garage. It was to be a joint venture. 
They would require a large card- 
board to keep the paint from spray- 
ing on the rosebushes. Each started 
to ransack his house for a large 
carton which could be pulled apart 
and used as a splash board. None 
was available, so it was decided to 
go to the lumber yard and buy a 
6 x 9 composition board. While at 
the lumber yard our executive 
ordered some lumber for shelves in 
the garage. Back home they went, 
ready to paint-spray the fence. In 
the meantime, one of the wives had 
hung out some washing and was 
fearful that the paint spray would 
blow on the clothes, so this job was 
abandoned. It was so close to lunch 
time now that it was hardly worth- 
while to start a job. After lunch 
there was a baseball game on tele- 
vision—so the day passed—accomp- 
lishment? None. This may be 
slightly exaggerated, but it does il- 
lustrate the fact that unless we are 
(Continued on page 72) 
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EXAMPLE OF GRAPHIC RATING CHART 


Figure No, 1 
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HE fourth cost is that of 

communications. For a num- 

ber of years, like all other 
companies, we have been embar- 
rassed by sending mail out to agents 
who had recently been cancelled or 
resigned. Within the last few years 
we have developed a program which 
not only lends itself to mail consoli- 
dation but eliminates erroneous mail- 
ing as far as possible. Each day our 
agency department runs from their 
Addressograph plates a slip for every 
agent in the company, showing his 
name and address and code number. 
These slips are then distributed to 
the division handling the business 
of the state in which the agent lives, 
and on all correspondence addressed 
to an agent, the code number is 
indicated. The mail from the various 
units and sections flows back to 
the mail sorter where it is sorted 
by code number. When the mail 
for each code number is inserted in 
a window envelope a check is made 
to be sure that all the items have 
the proper number. The address 
slip prepared by the agency depart- 
ment is then inserted in the window 
envelope and the package is ready 
for mailing. 


Telephone Charges 


Telephone toll charges are an- 
other phase of our communications 
costs. Our switchboard operators 
keep a record of each toll call, who 
made the call, and the length of the 
call. At the end of the month the 
cost of these calls is broken down 
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CONTROL OF EXPENSES 


E. B. RUST 
Director of Branch Offices 
State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company 


and each department head is fur- 
nished with a list of the calls made 
by his department, the time involved 
in the calls, and the cost, as well as 
comparative figures for the other 
departments. The opportunity to 
see where his division ranks in com- 
parison with others has been the 
only incentive we have needed in 
order to materially reduce the cost 
of our long distance telephone calls. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


In his first article in our November 
issue, Mr. Rust considered the budget 
and three of the general classifications 
of operating expenses—the cost of 
space, the cost of furniture and 
equipment and the cost of the ma- 
terials used by an insurance company 
in processing its business. This in- 
stallment concludes his analysis of the 








subject. 





The cost of our telegraph mes- 
sages is controlled in a similar way 
in that in the message center a copy 
of every message sent is edited and 
returned to the sender, indicating 
any words that might have been 
eliminated, or rephrasing that would 
have done the same job at a lower 
cost. After an individual receives 
three or four edited copies of his 
wires, he soon becomes quite con- 
scious of the problem. We also fur- 
nish each department head with the 
telegraph cost for his department 
during the month and a comparison 
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as to where his department stands 
with the other departments of the 
company. 


Purchase and operation of com- 
pany vehicles is another phase of 
our communications cost. It is the 
responsibility of our transportation 
department to not only supervise 
the purchase of company vehicles, 
but their operation and maintenance. 
We use the IBM punch card system 
to maintain complete records on all 
of our company cars. The transpor- 
tation department provides each de- 
partment head with a detailed break- 
down of the cost of the operation of 
the cars, not only in his department 
but a comparison with all the other 
departments of the company. From 
this comparison a department head 
can readily determine whether or 
not the mileage on his cars is satis- 
factory and whether or not the cost 
of maintaining the cars in his depart- 
ment is excessive. In 1950 we were 
able to operate our company cars 
at a cost of about 4.6 cents per mile, 
and this cost included not only the 
operating and maintenance costs but 
also the depreciation costs. 


Rented Cars 


Although a number of companies 
have in recent years entered into 
contracts with outsiders who rent 
them cars for their fleet, we do not 
feel that this is advantageous to an 
insurance company. Our reasoning 
involves the fact that one of the 
problems with which any insurance 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Control of Expenses—from page 68 


company is faced today is that of 
securing an adequate return on the 
funds they have available for in- 
vestment and we believe the money 
we have invested in company cars 
provides us with an adequate return 
on the funds invested since we know 
that the people making these outside 
contracts must have a profit over 
and above the return on the invest- 
ment in order to operate and by 
owning the cars ourselves we are 
able to enjoy this profit. These so- 
called fleet contracts are undoubt- 
edly worth-while for organizations 
who are primarily engaged in re- 
tailing or wholesaling and need to 
place their working capital in in- 
ventories where they are able to 
secure a higher rate of return than 
they would if they had it invested in 
the cars used by their salesmen. 


Salaries 


The fifth cost, that of the salaries 
of the employees who process our 
business, in dollar volume far ex- 
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For more than 80 years the name 
WESTON has been the symbol of 
finest quality bond paper... yet 
you can easily afford WESTON 
BOND, a rag content paper, for all 
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That’s just to remind him 
WESTON BOND costs no more! 


ceeds the other four and conise- 
quently is, I feel, entitled to a more 
lengthy discussion. While many 
points have a bearing on this cost 
they may for the purpose of manage- 
ment control be placed in three 
general groups. First, selection and 
upgrading of employees; second, 
supervision and training ; third, em- 
ployee relations. 

Under the general grouping selec- 
tion and upgrading, we have the 
problem of recruiting, testing, job 
classification, salary ranges, and 
merit rating. Top . management 
should take an active part in es- 
tablishing broad company policy 
with respect to these problems, and 
then having done so, should grant 
the individuals who work every day 
with these problems the opportunity 
of working out the details of the 
administration within the broad pol- 
icies. Unfortunately it is not always 
as simple as this in that there seems 
to be an inherent belief on the part 
of individuals in executive positions 
that they are ex-officio personnel 
experts and so consequently quali- 
fied to plunge into personnel detail 
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your letterheads and forms. Your 
printer will gladly recommend and 
use it. Made by Byron Weston 
Company, Dalton, Mass. Write for 
sample book. Address Dept. BE. 








when they would never think of 
moving in on the detail work in 
some other department or division, 


With the change in economic con- 
ditions, securing adequate personne! 
is again a major problem. In spiie 
of the difficulties we are now en- 
countering, I believe that in the long 
run companies will be better off if 
they continue to try to maintain high 
standards of ability in new employ- 
ees rather than lapse into the prac- 
tice followed during the war and 
immediately after it, of accepting 
practically any prospective employee 
who could move under his own 
power into the personnel office to 
apply for the job. 


Testing 


If we expect to secure employees 
capable of meeting our requirements, 
we must not only define these re- 
quirements, but must develop a 
battery of tests so that we can deter- 
mine whether or not the prospective 
employee meets our requirements. 
We have a battery of such tests 
which was developed to meet our 
own needs with the cooperation of 
an industrial psychologist and have 
worked out correlations between 
group test scores and group merit 
ratings so that today we can pretty 
well predetermine whether or not 
an individual has the ability we need 
for a particular job. 

Our test results alone do not 
guarantee success but when com- 
bined with the interview and checks 
as to past employment, education, 
etc., we are in most cases able to 
weed out those who have slight 
chance of succeeding. Certainly if it 
was your goal to develop a race 
horse, you would start out with a 
thoroughbred rather than a draft 
horse because regardless of the 
training job, the draft horse would 
never by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion become a race horse. Isn't it 
then only reasonable to weed out 
individuals who have a poor chance 
of succeeding before spending years 
training them in the hope that by 
some miracle they may qualify for 
positions of greater responsibility. 

In order that we may have some 
control over the processing of busi- 
ness, the value of work performed in 
each process must be determined. 
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Today this value is generally deter- 
mined by analyzing the jobs, clas- 
sifying them according to a predeter- 
mined formula and assigning salary 
ranges to the resultant job classes. 
In order to assure success in the 
job classification program we believe 
that people in supervisory positions 
should be thoroughly conversant 
with the details of the program and 
understand that its purpose is to 
provide them with an additional 
supervisory tool. 


Merit Rating 


At the present time we are using 
a merit rating program to provide 
our supervisors with a basis for 
rewarding those individuals within a 
given job classification who do a 
better job than the others. However, 
we have not been satisfied with the 
merit rating program because of the 
difficulties inherent in any merit 
rating program such as the tendency 
of one rater to give higher scores 
than another and the confusion that 
often exists as to the interpretation 
and meaning of the various char- 
acteristics upon which the individual 
is rated. We have recently devel- 
oped, with the cooperation of our 
supervisors, a revised merit rating 
program, but do not feel that it will 
be the final answer. The solution 
that appeals to us most at this time 
is the use of the ranking system 
under which each supervisor would 
rank the people under him on the 
basis of the manner in which they 
handle the job assigned to them 
without regard to the importance of 
that job. 

Training and supervision are 
grouped together since training is a 
basic part of proper supervision. A 
number of years ago we operated a 
vestibule training school in which we 
attempted to both indoctrinate the 
new employee and train him for his 
duties in one of the divisions. This 
approach, although still found satis- 
factory by some companies, has been 
abandoned in favor of on-the-job 
training. And now, after a short 
indoctrination in the personnel de- 
partment, the employee reports to 
his new supervisor who follows 
through with further indoctrination 
and on-the-job training. This pro- 
gram places the burden of training on 
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the supervisor and his immediate 
superior and recognizing that the 
new employee’s training will be no 
better than the ability of the super- 
visor, we have concentrated our 
efforts on developing the supervisor. 
With the help of qualified instructors 
from the various state universities, 
classes have been conducted for 
supervisors on such subjects as on- 
the-job training, supervisory tech- 
niques, and public speaking. This 
training and the procedure manual 


developed by our planning and re- 
search department which covers not 
only the flow of work but the opera- 
tional details of each job, assists the 
supervisor in bringing the new em- 
ployee up to the production stand- 
ards we desire. 

A survey made for us by an out- 
side source over the past two years 
indicates that our supervisory train- 
ing program is making progress. We 
furnish this organization with the 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Around the Office—from page 66 
persistent in application, our time 
may be wasted in fruitless and pur- 
poseless changing from one task to 
another. 

The Shaw-Walker Company had 
an advertisement in Time Magazine, 
the issue of March 26, 1951, show- 
ing an executive sitting at a desk 
talking to an associate—his desk 
is relatively clear and his counte- 
nance is relaxed and smiling. The 
caption under the ad reads—*‘Time 
for everyone—how does he do it?” 
The advertisement goes on to say 
that he has learned the secret of all 
successful executives, namely, how 
to organize his time. 


Organization 


This leads us to our third sug- 
gestion that will contribute to per- 
sonal efficiency—organize your job, 
your working area (desk as well as 
office) and your time—I have never 
seen a well organized mind work 
efficiently in a disorganized atmos- 
phere and environment. 

Most busy executives have an ap- 
preciation for their own time and 


the time of others. They make notes 
of appointments, are usually punc- 
tual, have a well organized and 
orderly desk, and have learned to 
relax without wasting time. They 
do not spread themselves too thin— 
i.e., they do not take on more than 
they can handle. They have learned 
to say “no” to non-essential ac- 
tivities. However they do have a 
keen sense of civic pride and re- 
sponsibility and they serve their com- 
munities in various capacities. They 
have learned the principle of the 
span of control that says that there 
are only so many hours per day 
and that one executive can only 
know so much, can only cover so 
many miles and can do only so many 
things—that there is a limitation. of 
time, space and knowledge, so that 
he who accomplishes most, organizes 
best. 

Here we come to the close of an- 
other year and another series of 
articles. I sincerely hope that these 
articles have been of assistance in 
that they have provoked some ob- 
jective thinking in respect to the 
many problems that face manage- 
ment. In closing the year, I doff 
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my hat and bow to the men and 
women of management for the good 
job that they have done. I raise 
my glass to the hope that they re- 
solve that an even better job can be 
done. Here is to your and their 
continued success. 


“TARGET: U.S.A." 


OW business can safeguard its 
FA secords in the event of an 
atomic attack is one of eight in- 
dustry problems dramatized in a 
twenty-minute documentary film, 
“Target: U.S.A.,” now being dis- 
tributed by Cornell Films, New 
York. The motion picture features 
noted military analyst Hanson W. 
Baldwin of the New York Times as 
special writer and commentator. 

A fire-resistant safe built by the 
Mosler Safe Company, makers of the 
famed vault doors which withstood 
the atomic blast at Hiroshima, plays 
one of the “star” roles in the film, 
according to Edwin H. Mosler, Sr., 
president of the firm. The safe was 
selected by the producers of “Tar- 
get: U.S.A.” to show how industry 
can effectively use modern fire-re- 
sistant protective equipment to safe- 
guard important business records 
from fire and excessive heat. The 
film, described as “‘a guide to action 
in this atomic age,” shows industry 
and personnel prior to and under 
an atom bomb attack. 

It is based on studies made by 
the National Security Resources 
Board with the assistance of the 
Department of Defense and_ the 
Research Institute of America and 
provides answers to these basic man- 
agement problems: 

1. How to protect your people 

and property. 

2. How to safeguard your impor- 

tant records. 

3. How and where to provide 

shelters. 
4.“How to 

Corps. 

. How to select a chief warden. 

. How to set up a central control 
room. 

. How to set up a first aid room. 

. How to build up a plant-wide 
defense program against the 
possibility of atomic attack. 


recruit a Defense 
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EADERS in several of the 
country’s most important fields 
of activity will join life insurance 
executives in discussing questions of 
national and international interest 
when the Life Insurance Association 
of America holds its 45th Annual 
Meeting on December 11 and 12. 
The roster of speakers from out- 
side the life insurance business, who 
are scheduled to address the gather- 


LIAA MEETING 


ing at the Waldorf-Astoria, includes 
United States Senator Everett M. 
Dirksen of Illinois, Allan Sproul, 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, and Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, Publisher of the 
New York Times. Mr. Sulzberger 
will return on the eve of the meeting 
from a six week’s European trip with 
first-hand information on the situa- 
tion abroad. 
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The life insurance side of the 
program also promises to be of out- 
standing interest to the company 
executives, who will be on hand 
from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. As at past Annual 
Meetings of the Association, empha- 
sis will be placed on _ informal 
discussions of current questions up- 
permost in the minds of leaders in 
the business. These will feature a 
discussion of accident and _ health 
insurance and group insurance, the 
rapid growth of which in recent 
years has raised perplexing questions 
among leaders in the business. 

Another highlight of the meeting 
will be an address by M. Albert 
Linton, president of the Association 
and president of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
In addition, there will be a number 
ot reports of interest to life insurance 
management. The Association is 
making special surveys to forecast 
the amount of life insurance in force 
at the end of 1951, the amount of 
new life insurance purchased during 
the year, and disbursements to 
policyholders and beneficiaries. The 
results of these studies will be an- 
nounced at the meeting. There also 
will be a report giving the latest 
available data on life insurance in- 
vestments. 

This year the program has been 
expanded to cover three full sessions. 
Beginning at 1:30 on the afternoon 
of December 11, the first session 
will open with reports and an in- 
formal discussion period led by 
President Linton. Senator Dirksen’s 
address will follow. 

The morning session on December 
12 will open with Mr. Linton’s ad- 
dress. This will be followed by the 
discussion of accident and health in- 
surance and group insurance. The 
traditional Association luncheon will 
be held in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Waldorf at 12:30, with Mr. Sulz- 
berger as the guest speaker. 

Mr. Sproul’s address will open the 
afternoon session, after which there 
will be a business meeting of the 
Association. 





Horse sense behind the steering wheel 
is better and more important than horse- 
power under the hood. 
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Agency Management Association: Wil- 
liam H. Whorf, formerly with the Paul 
Revere Life as a field supervisor on the 
Western coast, has been named a con- 
sultant in the company’s relations divi- 
sion. 

Se @ = 


Alabama: H. A. Longshore has _ been 
named director of the newly created In- 
surance Department. Heretofore the In- 
surance Department operated as a sub- 
division of the Commerce Department. 
Mr. Longshore has been in the securities 
and insurance business for many years. 


x * * 


All American Insurance Company: VW. 7. 
Hudgins, executive vice president since the 
company began business in April, 1950, has 
been elected president succeeding the late 
Josiah T. Rose. 


x * * 


All States Life: 7. J. Mohan, vice presi- 
dent, died on October 24 last at age 69. 


x * * 


American College of Life Underwriters: 
Walter B. Wheeler, in the business since 
1946 and with the Northwestern Mutual 
since 1948, has been appointed director of 
field services on the college staff. In this 
capacity Mr. Wheeler will assist in the 
development of C.L.U. study groups and 
other field activities. 


x * * 


Bankers Life (lowa): D. Pierce Haller, 
with the Connecticut Mutual since the end 
of the war, has been named agency man- 
ager in St. Louis, Missouri, succeeding Ray 
P. Tucker, who has established a new 
agency for the company in Santa Barbara, 
California. 

5. T. Whatley, in the business several 
years before he joined the company in 
1950, has been promoted to regional group 
manager at St. Louis. 

Harry L. Graham, in the casualty busi- 
ness for several years with different com- 
panies—most recently the Indemnity In- 
surance Company—has_ been _ elected 
secretary, accident and health department. 


x * * 


Bankers Security Life: J. Reubens Darr, 
C.LU., for the past five years director of 
insurance for the Veterans’ Administration 
in lowa and in the life insurance business 
since 1935, has been named regional repre- 
sentative for the Credit Life Department. 
Headquarters will be in Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Berkshire Life: Frank M. Ansley, C.LU., 
with the company several years, has been 
named manager in Cleveland, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding Robert P. Gygli, who has retired 
on disability. 

Robert L. Leslie, C.L.U. and in the busi- 
ness since 1931, most recently with the 
company’s James B. O’Brien Agency in 
Albany, has been appointed advanced un- 
derwriting consultant for the field forces. 


ae | @ 


Business Men’‘s Assurance: J. H. Garrett, 
with the company since 1938, has been 
named district manager for Northwestern 
Ohio. 


~x~ * * 


California-Western States Life: Wéilliam 
D. Daniels, assistant director of the Mar- 
keting Institute at Purdue from 1948 to 
1950 and with the New York Life since 
then, has been named assistant director 
of education and training in the home 
office. 


x * * 


Colonial Life: Gerard Caprio, in the busi- 
ness several years with the Prudential and 
who joined the Colonial this year, has 
established a new Ordinary Agency with 


headquarters at 503 Main Street, East 
Orange, N. J. 

yn. 2} = 
Columbus Mutual Life: C. K. Dean, 


C.L.U., in the business many years in 
agency capacities, has been named re- 
gional agency director and special home of- 
fice representative in Southern California, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles. Prior 
to this appointment Mr. Dean was vice 
president and director of agencies of the 
Great Northwestern Life. 


x * * 


Commonwealth Life: Cary Peter, in the 
business since 1946 and most recently 
manager of the Philadelphia Agency of 
the Reliance Life, has joined the home 
office staff as supervisor of agencies in the 
ordinary agency department. 


x * * 


Connecticut Mutual: Harry H. Kail, with 
the company since 1931, has been named 
general agent in Cleveland, Ohio, succeed- 
ing Sidney B. Rosenbaum, of the Rosen- 
baum & Kail Agency, following the for- 
mer’s retirement on November 1. Mr. 
Rosenbaum first became associated with 
the company in 1913. 


E OFFICE AND 
OINTMENTS 


Robert E. Florian, C.L.U., general agent 
for the company at 208 South LaSalle 
Street, has consolidated his agency with 
the one formerly operated by J. Milton 
Edelstein, who has resigned to operate his 
own insurance business. New headquarters 
will be at 39 South LaSalle Street. 


x * * 


Constitution Life: O. S. Weide, vice pres- 
ident and general manager, has tendered 
his resignation to establish a general in- 
surance agency in Los Angeles. Mr. Weide 
has been in the insurance business in Cali- 
fornia for approximately 35 years. 


x * * 


Equitable of lowa: J. Richard Ward, 
with the company since 1934, has been 
promoted to superintendent of agencies, 
effective February 1 next. Herb W. Ehr- 
sam, with the company since 1946, has 
been named his successor as general agent 
in Portland, Oregon. 


ae: 2 ":@ 


Franklin Life: Henry T. Hammond, in 
the business since 1934 and most recently 
with the Pacific Mutual Life, has been 
named general agent in Southwestern West 
Virginia. 

ST 2: sa 


Granville H. deRoode, in the business 
since the end of the war and most recently 
assistant director of life insurance market- 
ing at Purdue, has been named agency 
manager in Miami, Florida. 


x * * 


Great-West Life: J. Wilfred Simmie 
(1941) has been appointed manager of 
the Saskatoon Branch office. Walter H. 
Jackson, with the company since 1935, 
has been named Mr. Simmie’s successor as 
manager at Windsor. 


x * * 


Guarantee Mutual Life: Don H. Knoit, 
associated with the Occidental Building 
and Loan Association of Omaha since 
1926, has been named second vice presi- 
dent in charge of mortgage loans. 

Garland T. Scott, in the business since 
1948 and Milton F. Dawson (1944) have 
been named general agents in Wichita, 
Kansas and Clear Lake, Iowa. 


x * * 


Jefferson Standard Life: The following 
home office promotions have recently been 
announced: John W. Carson, in the busi- 
ness many years with the Pilot Life and 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


with the Jefferson Standard since Sep- 
tember of last year, has been named as- 
sistant secretary; M. J. Jackson (1936) to 
associate manager of the mortgage loan 
department and Marvin W. Wynne (1947) 
to assistant manager of the same depart- 
ment. 
x * * 


John Hancock Mutual: William A. 
Arnold, in the business 20 years and with 
the Penn Mutual since 1938, has been 
named general agent in New York City. 
This will be the company’s third agency 
in the metropolis and has been formed 
from a portion of the business of the 
former Harry Gardiner Agency. 

The following changes in district man- 
agers have also been announced: Lyman 
S. Lull has been transferred to Elizabeth, 
N. J., succeeding Robert Cardwell, retiring; 
Paul F. Petruska now heads the district at 
Wilkes-Barre, while William J. McDevitt, 
Jr. takes over at Oak Park, Illinois follow- 
ing the granting of a leave of absence due 
to ill health to James J. Hurley. 


ear: & 


Lincoln National: Calvin L. Rasey, in the 
business since 1946, has been named gen- 
eral agent in Youngstown, Ohio, with head- 
quarters at 809 Home Savings & Loan 
Building. 

The following group changes have re- 
cently been announced: Charles T. Hell- 
muth to assistant group sales manager; 
Keith Gilchrist and Samuel M. Sharp to 
regional group managers in Dallas, Texas 
and Omaha, Nebraska, respectively. 


' Massechusetts Mutual: With the com- 


pany’s entry into the state of North 
Dakota, Olaf F. Johnson, in the business 
since 1945, has been named general agent 
with headquarters in the Edwards Build- 
ing at 20% Broadway, Fargo. 


x * * 


Metropolitan Life: Virgil R. Miller, for- 
merly a field training supervisor for the 
company in the Pacific Northwest region, 
has been named district manager in the 
newly established district office in Phoenix, 
Arizona. The office was opened on No- 
vember 5 with a formal luncheon attended 
by dignitaries from the state of Arizona 
and Western officials of the Metropolitan. 


x * * 


Midland Mutual: James H. Moorcroft, 
with the company since 1930, has been 
named general agent in Detroit, with 
headquarters at 2627 David Stott Building. 


x * * 


Monarch Life: Clifford W. Johnston, in 
the business several years, has been ap- 
pointed group insurance supervisor in the 
home office. 

x * * 


Mutual Life: Leo C. Murray, a member 
of the company’s field training staff in the 
home office, has been named agency man- 
ager in Los Angeles, effective January 1 
next to succeed G. A. Sattem, who is re- 
tiring after serving the company since 1912. 

Other agency managers recently ap- 
pointed are: John R. Holland, with the 
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company since 1945, in Madison, Wiscop. 
sin; John M. Colter, C.L.U., with the com. 
pany since 1946 in Springfield, Ill. succeed. 
ing John L. Taylor, retiring; John L. Dye, 
with the company since 1946, in Rochester. 
N. Y. succeeding Earl W. Yago, C.L.U. 
who is continuing as a personal producer 


x * * 


Mutual Trust Life: Donald M. Comfort, ip 
the business since 1940 and most recent) 
with the Massachusetts Mutual, has been 
named general agent at Allentown, Penna 


x * *® 


National Accident & Health: Joseph B 
Treusch, manager of advertising and public 
relations for the United States Life since 
1943, has been named director of sales for 
the Philadelphia company. Joe is well 
known throughout the Life Advertisers 
Association and has served on many im- 
portant committees in that body. 


x * * 


New England Mutual: Dr. Olin C. Hendrix 
and Dr. Milton H. Clifford have been 
promoted from assistant to associate medi- 
cal directors. Dr. Frederick R. Brown also 
becomes senior associate medical director 


~x~* * *® 


North American Reassurance: Eugene JV. 
Higgins, M.D. has been appointed assistant 
medical director. 


~x~ * *® 


North American Union Life: Richard 7 
Wallace has been elected president to suc- 
ceed the late George E. Cobb. 


x * * 


Northwestern National: Gerald Skogme 
has been named manager of the company’s 
newly established group office in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


x * * 


Pacific Mutual: Walter J. Hawkins, in the 
business several years, has been named 
general agent at Long Beach, Calif., suc- 
ceeding Bruce R. Gilbert, who was trans- 
ferred to Los Angeles to take over the 
general agency formerly headed by his 
father, Erle T. Gilbert, who is now as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies in the 
home office. 

Charles H. Barranger, in the business 25 
years, has been named to head a new gen- 
eral agency in Baltimore, Md. The com- 
pany already is represented there by Bowen, 
Bartlett and Kennedy General Agency. 


x * * 


Penn Mutual: John T. Scott, C.L.U., As- 
sistant. Manager, has been named acting 
manager following the resignation of Os- 
borne Bethea as general agent at the 50 
Church St. office in downtown New York 
City. 
x * * 

Piedmont Life: J. Cleve Allen has been 
appointed general agent in Coral Gables, 
Florida marking the company’s entry into 


that state. Headquarters of the agency are 
in the First National Bank Building. 
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Provident Life & Accident: W. Keith 
Kropp, vice president and with the com- 
pany since 1920, died of a heart attack on 
October 6 last while playing golf. 


x * *® 


Prudential: In a major move in New York 
City, two new Ordinary agencies have been 
established and a third reorganized. Os- 
horne Bethea, with the Penn Mutual since 
1929 and very active in underwriter affairs 

_currently treasurer of N.A.L.U.—heads 
one of the new agencies, while Gerard B. 
Tracy, with the company since 1949, will 
head the other. Charles Schiff, assistant 
manager of Stuyvesant, is becoming man- 
ager there succeeding Homer C. Cross, 
who is retiring due to disability. 

William J. Shea, with the company since 
1936, has been named head of the Pitts- 
burgh district office #4, succeeding Roland 
E. Bunting, who has been transferred to 
the Oil City district office. 

Howard E. Narlee, formerly with the 
Loval Protective Life, and Leon L. Tracy, 
formerly with the Aetna, have been named 
assistant director of sales and service and 
senior training specialist of the sickness and 
accident department. 

William M. Linnan, with the company 
since 1937, has been promoted to manager 
of the Albany district office succeeding 
Michael J. Foley, retiring after 30 years’ 
service. 


x* * * 


Reliance Life: Edgar Hartley, Jr., for- 
merly with the Liberty Life and with the 
Reliance since 1950, has been named man- 
ager of the Eastern Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment with headquarters in Philadelphia. 


x * * 
Republic National Life: Eric C. Nissen, 
in the business 28 years with different 


companies, has been named regional group 
manager for the company with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


. 2S 3S 


Reserve Life: Wofford F. Humphries, chief 
deputy of the North Carolina Insurance 
Department since 1942, has joined the 
executive staff as a vice president. 


x * * 


Shenandoah Life: C. Frank Clement, 
C.LU., in the business since 1930 and with 
the company as manager of the home office 
agency since 1948, has been elected agency 
vice president. 


a 


Sun Life of Canada: The following man- 
agerial appointments have been announced: 
Russell D. Ekblad, with the company 22 
years, as branch manager at Houston; 
John H. Command (1928) at Minneapolis, 
Minn. and C. Harris Pottier (1948) at New 
Orleans, La. 


x * * 


The Travelers: Paul K. Brown, with the 
company since 1929 and most recently 
assistant manager of life, accident and 
group lines in Dallas, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent in the 
home office in the sales research and pro- 
motion division of the life, accident and 
group department. 


For December, 1951 
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William I. Fleming, formerly manager 
at Winnipeg, Manitoba, of the Life, Acci- 
dent and Group lines, has been transferred 
in a similar capacity to Peoria, Illinois. 


x * * 


Union Central Life: Vernon F. Hurlburt, 
with the company several years, has been 
promoted to director of agencies. 

L. S. McCrosky, in the business several 
years and most recently regional group 
manager for State Mutual, has been named 
group insurance consultant in the home 
office agency department. He will work 
under Harold P. Winter, assistant vice 
president, who is in charge of sales for the 
new group department. 
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United States Life: Dr. Charles M. Bonzey 
has been named medical director succeed- 
ing Dr. J. Albert Avrack, who recently 
became medical director for C. V. Starr & 
Co., American Internat’] Undrs. Corp. 


West Coast Life: Owen McCusker, for- 
merly an agency supervisor, has _ been 
named director of sales promotion and 
training. 

we 


Wisconsin National: Ralph P. Walker, in 
the business since 1936 and most recently 
assistant actuary with the Illinois Bankers 
Life, has been named actuary. Mr. Walker 
is an associate in the Society of Actuaries. 
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Control of Expenses—from page 7! 


name and address of every employee 
who leaves the company. At a later 
date they send a questionnaire to the 
former employee which is designed 
to determine the reasons why he left 
the company. Several years ago one 
of the principal reasons was the 
belief upon the part of the former 
employee that the quality of the 
supervision he had received was 
poor. As a result of the supervisory 
training program, today it is very 
seldom indeed that a former em- 
ployee lists poor supervision as a 
reason for his quitting. Unfortu- 
nately there is very little that we as 
a company can do about the prin- 
cipal reason for leaving encountered 
today since it happens to be ma- 
ternity. 

Believing that the weakest link 
in our control of the cost of 
processing the work was the super- 
visor, our internal operations were 
reorganizéd several years ago in 
order to not only increase the num- 
ber of supervisors but to clearly 
define their responsibilities. This 
reorganization and recognition of 


the need for additional supervisory 
personnel has paid dividends. Since 
the reorganization the average num- 
ber of policies handled per employee, 
and the supervisors are included in 
making our calculations, has in- 
creased approximately 100%. In- 
creasing supervisory personnel is 
not easy because today there is a 
shortage of people adapted to 
supervisory duties and the demand 
is greater than it has ever been 
before. But the rewards that will 
come from the development of a 
competent and adequate supervisory 
staff more than justify the efforts. 


Employee Relations 


The third phase, employee rela- 
tions, refers to those things that tend 
to create a high morale among the 
employees, such as a sound personnel 
policy, satisfactory working condi- 
tions, proper supervision and the 
fringe benefits such as hospital and 
surgical insurance, pensions, activ- 
ities, credit union, liberal sick leave 
program and extended vacations. 
We stress these additional benefits 
when recruiting employees and be- 


lieve that the cost of a liberal pro. 
gram of fringe benefits is justified 
by the effect it has on employee 
morale. A supervisor or employee 
who is worried about how he will 
meet the hospital bills his family has 
just incurred is of little value to the 
company but it is possible through a 
group hospital and surgical insur- 
ance plan for the company and the 
supervisors at a nominal cost to 
both, to meet this type of problem, 

A liberal sick leave schedule elimi- 
nates from the employee’s and super- 
visor’s mind worry as to what would 
happen should a serious illness make 
it necessary for him to be out of the 
office for considerable length of time. 
Although we have a liberal sick leave 
schedule, we do not encounter abuse 
of it probably because of our visiting 
nurse program. Whenever an em- 
ployee reports in sick, a nurse from 
our medical division calls on him 
at his place of residence that day, not 
only to ascertain the nature of his 
illness but to provide any assistance 
that may be desired. 

Another factor that has an im- 
portant bearing on employee morale 
is the feeling of belonging to the 
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“| want to be able to TOUCH it” 
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THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY 
COMPANY OFFERS... 


% Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's contracts to 
those looking for a permanent connection. 


* Complete line of life insurance policy contracts from birth to age 
65 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy controll 


*% Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with 
lifetime benefits. 


*% Individual ee Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 


% Complete substandard facilities. 


% Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 


COMPANY’S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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CONSULTING 
AUTUARIES 





Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuerios 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


109 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 











ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 














BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plens 


RICHMOND - ATLANTA 














HARLEY WN. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
157 E. Erle Street 
CHICAGO Ii, ILLINOIS 
State Theatre Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
+ Sa ae Ay wae ACCOUNTANT 


| ! 
— State 2 eS - 


Seccessor fe Donald F. . Campbal ead Denald 
F. Cempbell, Jr., ing Actueries. 














COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 











organization. ‘‘Being a member of 
the team.” We endeavor to build up 
this team spirit in our twenty divi- 
sions by having each division com- 
pete against all the other divisions, 
and also each section and each unit 
within the division competes against 
their respective sections and units 
within the other divisions. Com- 
parative production standings of the 
various sections and units are pub- 
lished weekly and a cumulative year 
to date standing by divisions, section 
and unit, is published every four 
weeks, A great deal of pride is taken 
by the employees in the standing 
their division or section holds, par- 
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A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 Netione!l Benk Bidg. 
Detreit 26, Mich. 














W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting ..ctuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 





CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wecker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 








HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


yily, WALA Wm. H. Gillette, C.P.A 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A W. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A 
Franklin 2-4020 








Wickenden, Morss & Associates, Ine. 


CONSULTANTS AND ACTUARIES 
Pension, Profit-Sharing & Welfare Systems 
Labor Relations--Economic Surveys 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices In Principal Citles 














Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 











NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaze 7-6612 




















FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











ticularly if they are in the upper 
group, because then they are a 
member of the team that is recog- 
nized as one of the best. 


Production Reports 


All of the employees and most of 
the supervisors in the operating divi- 
sions maintain daily production re- 
ports and by the use of these, not 
only is the individual employee able 
to determine his progress, but the 
supervisor is provided with a tool 
with which he can measure the 
efficiency of the employees he super- 
vises as well as the efficiency of his 


WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 











entire unit. Naturally the mainte- 
nance of this production record pro- 
gram necessitates additional work, 
but recently a check in one of our 
divisions indicated that while ap- 
proximately the full time of one and 
a half girls per month was required 
to keep the production records for 
the division, the work of the divi- 
sion under the production program 
was being done by seventeen fewer 
people, even when we included 


the people keeping the production 
records. 
In order to prevent the possibility 
of the emphasis on a production 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Control of Expenses—Continued 


program reducing the quality of the 
work a system of audits as to the 
quality of the work must be estab- 
lished and followed. In order for any 
of our sections or divisions to par- 
ticipate in incentive bonuses they 
must be cleared as to quality by the 
auditors. 


Procedure Manuals 


Another tool that has helped us 
reduce our expenses is the develop- 
ment of our procedure manuals. A 
manufacturing plant draws up a set 
of blueprints and specifications, sends 
them to the tool designers and pro- 
duction men and a plan is worked 
out so that not only thousands 
of the items are produced, but they 
are all alike. In the insurance indus- 
try too often the method of produc- 
ing the completed policy, letter or 
paid claim is not reduced to writing, 
but is handed down by word of 
mouth from the old employee of 
three months seniority to the new 
employee who came on the job that 


day. As a result, things which in 
the opinion of top management were 
long since eliminated, have never 
passed on down the line and are still 
being followed in certain segments 
of the company. A procedure manual 
that illustrates not only the general 
method by which the company 
policy should be carried out but in 
detail shows the flow of work and 
breaks down each operation will 
insure a higher degree of uniformity 
and prevent the breakdown of com- 
munications between the planners 
and the people who do the work. 


I have not tried to present any 
formula for controlling operating 
expenses involving detailed reports, 
checks and audits, but rather have 
set out general principles which will 
I hope be of some use to. the reader 
in developing whatever controls he 
desires in his own organization. No 
doubt I have referred to our own 
operations and experiences too often 
but they are the ones with which | 
am familiar. We have made our 
share of mistakes and perhaps others 
may profit from them. 
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ACCIDENTS 


CCIDENTS on. streets and 

highways and in other public 
places exact a substantially higher 
toll of life in the United States thay 
do home and occupational accidents 
together. Among males, public ac- 
cidents account for two thirds of al] 
accident fatalities, and among’ fe. 
males 55 percent. 

This is based upon the mortality 
records of the Metropolitan Life In. 
surance Company's industrial pol. 
icyholders during the five-year pe- 
riod of 1946 through 1950. 

“Although these insured persons 
are mostly urban dwellers,” the com- 
pany’s statisticians point out, “their 
experience affords a good indication 
of what takes place among the pop- 
ulation as a whole.” 


Other Facts 


These other facts were revealed 
by a study of the insurance experi- 
ence - 

At the school ages, 
public places account for 85 percent 
of all fatalities among boys and for 
75 percent among girls. 

Accidents in and about the home 
are responsible for 44 percent ol 
all fatal mishaps among 
and for 16 percent among males. 

Deaths resulting from 
tional injuries account for near\ 
one fourth of all accident fatalities 
among men at the main working 
ages of life. Among women of work- 
ing age, despite the high level ot 
employment in recent years, occu- 
pational injuries accounted for only 
1.3 percent of all deaths from acct- 
dents. 


accidents in 


women 


occupa- 


Autos Number One 


“Motor vehicle mishaps arising 
out of or in the course of employ- 
ment have been classified as oc- 
cupational accidents,” the statisti- 
cians point out. “The proportion of 
public accidents among men at the 
working ages—65 percent of all ac- 
cident fatalities—would be even 
higher if all motor vehicle accidents 
were, classified as public accidents.” 

Motor vehicle accidents alone take 
more lives than any other class of ac- 
cidents. At the school ages, the 
motor vehicle mishap and drownings 
cause most of the deaths. 
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Still Available! 


Do your prRosPECTS still ask for the 
Income Disability clause in their life 
insurance ? 


Ours do. And we still write it — the old- 
fashioned kind! —up to $350 per month. 


Our disability clause protects men to age 
60 and women to age 55. It pays $10 
monthly disability to age 60 and $5 
monthly thereafter until death or maturity 
when the insured amount is paid. Waiting 
period only four months. 


We issue on Term plans, too, and auto- 
matically convert the policy to Ordinary 
Life if a disability exceeds the Term period. 


<< 
Chetiieundl Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


WwW: B. STANNARD, Vice President 
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Group Coverages—from page 31 


and the District of Columbia now 
authorize the issuance of such poli- 
cies to trustees of a fund established 
by two or more employers in the 
same industry. 


Trend to Uniformity 


The recently enacted group life 
insurance statutes and amendments 
to existing statutes demonstrate a 
trend toward uniformity as between 
the several states. However, it must 
be recognized that some state ofh- 
cials, as well as certain segments of 
the insurance industry, are opposed 
to the extension of group life insur- 
ance to groups other than those con- 
sisting of employees of a single 
employer and perhaps debtor-credi- 
tor groups, thus creating a situation 
which will, for the immediate future, 
prevent complete uniformity. It is 
not the purpose of this paper to 
discuss the merits of this contro- 
versy. 

Usually a health and welfare fund 
resulting from union-employer ne- 
gotiations is established to purchase 
a packaged plan of group insurance, 
including some combination of life, 
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sickness, accident, hospitalization 
and surgical benefits. Although not 
all life insurance companies write 
health and accident insurance it is 
estimated that approximately eighty- 
five percent of all group health and 
accident insurance is written by life 
companies. 

Notwithstanding the frequency 
with which group life coverages are 
combined with the health and ac- 
cident coverages, singularly few 
state statutes establish similar or 





1 Ala., Ark., Del., Ga., Md., Texas. 
2Ariz.. Section 61-711, Ariz. Code 
D, of C., Section 35-712, Code 1940; 


1947; 
Idaho, 


Section 40-1312, Code 1947; Ind., Section 39-—- 


4306, Burns Indiana Code; Kansas, Section 
40—-1109; N. : 
surance Code ot 1943: Ore., Section 101-808, 
1943 Code; S. D., Section 31. 1709; Va., Section 
38-225, Code 1940; Wyo., Section 62, Insurance 
Code. 

8 Fila., Section 642.04, 1949 Statutes; 
Section 509.1, Code of 1950; Ky., 
304.760, 1950 Revised Statutes; La., 
215, Pamphlet 1950; Me., Section 113, 1949 
Pamphlet; Nev., House Bill 42, Laws 1949; 
N, im Section 60-1312; N. Y., Section 221, 
Insurance Code; N. C., Section 58—254.4, Gen- 
eral Statutes, 1947 Supplement; Utah, Section 
43-20-2, Laws 1947: Wash., Section 45.21.01 
Remington Revised Statutes, 1949 Supplement. 

* Calif., Section 10270.5; Fla., Section 642.04, 
1949 Statutes; /Jowa, Section 509.1, Code of 
1950; Ky., Section 304. 760, 1950 Revised Stat 
utes; La., Section 215, Pamphlet 1950; Me., 
Section 113, Pamphlet 1949; Mass., Chapter 175, 
Section 110, 1950 Supplement; Nev., House 
Bill 42, Laws 1949; N. Y. ection 221, Insur- 
ance Code; N. C., Section 58—-254.4, General 
Statutes, 1947 Supplement; Pa., Act No. 355, 
1947 Laws; Wash., Section 45.21.01, Remington 
Revised Statutes, 1949 Supplement. 
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H., Chapter 331, Section 26, In- 


identical standards of eligibility , 
the group. In fact, in only one state 
lowa, are the definitions of eligibjg 
groups for both group life and healt) 


and accident insurance combine; 
in a single statute so that th 
definitions are identical. Six state: 
have no group health and acciden 
statutes.’ In nine states* and the 
District of Columbia the only refer. 
ence is a statement that policy pro. 
visions prescribed for individual 
health and accident policies are no 
applicable to “General or Blanket’ 
policies issued to certain specified 
Governmental branches and _ bodie; 
and private employers. 

The remaining states have som 
species of statute defining groups 
eligible for health and accident in- 
surance. Group health and accident 
insurance may be written in all states 
covering the employees of a singh 
employer, although there is_ wide 
variance as to minimum number 
of risks permitted and minimum per- 
centage of participation. In eleven 
states ° there is statutory or Depart- 
mental authority for issuance to the 
trustees of a fund created by a single 
employer. There are also twelve 
states * which authorize policies to 
trustees of a fund established by two 
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“WE LANDED ON 
SECURITY ISLAND” 





‘‘Though jobs were plentiful in 1944, 
we knew that at the war’s end, many 
younger men would be returning, leaving 
no place for an older man. 


“Many of our evenings were spent dis- 
cussing the situation. One day an ad in 
the paper proved to be our ‘lucky find.’ 
It was insurance work. At first Ole was a 
little hesitant, but he liked the idea of 
helping people find security. This factor, 
plus meeting Paul Williams, General 
Agent for Minnesota Mutual, and the 


A Roastad 


oo 


grand group of men in his office con- 
vinced Ole to try it. 

“With the help of Minnesota Mutual’s 
Organized Sales Plan and their marvelous 
sales tools, Ole has really made a success 
of his insurance career. Ole and | are 
looking forward to many more years of 
complete happiness with the Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Company.” 


If you may be interested in how O. A. 
Rogstad does it, write. There’s no obli- 
gation, of course. 











or more employers in the same in- 
dustry. 


Although the group described in 
the introduction to this paper in- 
volving employees distributed 
throughout twenty-two states, of 
which only five had group life 
statutes permitting policies to be is- 
sued to trustees of a fund established 
by employers, and only two had such 
statutes as related to group health 
and accident insurance, may be an 
extreme example, it is characteristic 
of many groups arising out of union 
negotiations that they cross state 
lines. If the laws of all states in 
which any portion of a group is 
located are uniform as to definitions 
of eligible groups, required policy 
provisions and related matters, the 
interstate problems are relatively 
simple of solution. If, however, the 
laws of the states involved are not 
uniform or if the insurer is not 
licensed in one or more of the states, 
the questions are more perplexing. 
The principal questions are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Where the statutes are not uni- 
form in their definition of eligible 
groups or their requirements as to 
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“7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


policy provisions, may a company 
issue and deliver a policy in a state 
whose statutes permit the type of 
group involved and include members 
of the group residing in those states 
whose statutes specify other stand- 
ards of eligibility? 

2. If the insurer is not licensed 
in all of the states in which portions 
of the group reside, is it nevertheless 
doing business in all such states ? 

3. What law governs the validity 
and interpretation of the contract 
as between the insurer and the sev- 
eral interested parties? 


Departmental Rulings 


Because of lack of uniformity in 
standards of group eligibility as be- 
tween the several states, there has 
been unusual occasion for companies 
to seek Departmental approval of 
certain types of groups. As a result, 
there have been several Depart- 
mental rulings and opinions of At- 
torney Generals dealing specifically 
with the questions just stated. I 
have made no attempt to correlate 
all informal rulings of the several 
Departments, but have examined a 
number other than those published 


Organized 1880 








for general circulation. Of the un- 
published rulings, some have stated 
categorically that the group policy 
as regards eligibility of the group, 
form of policy and validity is to be 
governed by the laws of the state in 
which the application is taken and 
the policy delivered, and that it is 
not the province of another state to 
regulate or interfere with the trans- 
action. Other of the informal rul- 
ings have been to the contrary. Of 
those formal rulings and opinions 
published and distributed to the sev- 
eral companies, reference is made 
to the following: 


Opinion of Attorney General 


In an opinion issued November 7, 
1947, the Attorney General of 
Massachusetts ruled that all com- 
panies licensed to do business in 
Massachusetts who have group life 
or group health and accident poli- 
cies in force covering risks residing 
in Massachusetts shall conform the 
policies to Sections 110 and 133 of 
Chapter 175 of the General Laws. 
The factual situation presented to 


(Continued on the next page) 
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OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Specialized Insurance Service 
Safeguarding Consumer Credit 


JAMES H. JARRELL, President © HOME OFFICE: Chicago, Illinois 


REGIONAL OFFICES: Birmingham + Columbus «+ Denver 
San Francisco + Tulsa * Washington 














“Pll Take It” 


The prospect has the last word. Very often it is, “I'll take 
it,” when Washington National representatives mention any 
one of three unusual coverages. 


1. Non-can. hospital (guaranteed renewable to Age 65) is 
something that sells, because people like the idea. It’s a 
natural. 


2. Non-can. monthly income (accident and sickness) with 
no house confinement required, is responsible for large vol- 
ume production. 


3. Single-premium vision impairment annuity (monthly 
income for life when 90% of vision is lost) is a Washington 
National EXCLUSIVE which many persons buy who thought 
they had all the insurance they needed. 


Washington National is a multiple-line personal protec- 
tion company, writing life, accident, health, hospitalization, 
franchise and group. Complete details about our unusual 
coverages (as well as the standard line) will be given to 
qualified persons who are at liberty to inquire. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman R. J. WETTERLUND, President 
G. P. KENDALL, Secretary 








Group Coverages—Continued 


the Attorney General involved a 
group policy issued and delivered 
outside of Massachusetts by a 
foreign company licensed in the 
Commonwealth, naming as_ policy- 
holder the trustees of a fund es- 
tablished by the employer members 
of a trade association, to provide 
insurance for the employees of the 
participating members. Some of the 
employer members and their em- 
ployees were located in Massachu- 
setts. The individual employers de- 
livered premiums to the trustees, 
who in turn transmitted them to the 
insurance company. The Attorney 
General noted that the group in- 
surance statutes of Massachusetts 
did not provide for the type of group 
covered by the policy, although the 
group was eligible under the laws 
of the state in which the policy was 
delivered. The Attorney General 
undertook to answer two questions: 
(1) Would the company be violat- 
ing Section 157 (Resident Agent 
Law), and (2) would the issuance 
of a policy under the arrangement 
outlined violate Section 3 of Chapter 
175, rendering the company’s license 
subject to cancellation under Sec- 
tion 5 of Chapter 175? The At- 
torney General concluded that a 
foreign insurance company licensed 
to do business in the Common- 
wealth in issuing a policy of group 
life insurance, such as that described, 
to trustees outside of Massachusetts 
and accordingly not through a 
licensed agent in the Commonwealth, 
has violated the provisions of Sec- 
tion 157 and is subject to revocation 
of its license under the provisions 
of Section 5. He reasoned that 
such a group policy is a contract “of 
insurance upon lives,” as such words 
are used in Section 157, the lives 
being those of the employees covered 
who are residents of Massachusetts. 
The Attorney General further con- 
cluded that when a foreign company 
applies for admission in Massachu- 
setts, it agrees to comply with the 
Resident Agent Law and to issue 
group coverage only under the eligi- 
bility requirements specified by the 
Massachusetts group statutes, which 
agreement is implicit in the com- 
pany’s acceptance of a license. The 
Attorney General cited Palmetto 
Fire Insurance Company v. Conn. 
without explanation or comment. 





To be continued. 
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Ul I , Bhe—Besert B. Cees ..ncccecsccccccccces Oct. egal spotign runaiage 
Where There's 4 Will—J. W. Sheut ..... ia eueeaiaatininti uaiiiahad Oct. 3 July 29, Aug. 25, Sept. Oct. 51, Nov. 15, Dee. 18 
Women Prospects—IAllian L. Joseph ..........00cceeceeeeeee Oct. 42 Meeting Labor Shortage Problems—T. W. sm 7) ee Oct. 57 
ee id ek ai a ee eee bashes hjeneeeeteuns Dec. 60 
nema pe Renn ta ié a ohh a tekededee ane Nov. 81 
ew Annua atement—William Chodorcoff .........5..-.0: Aug. 1% 
ECONOMICS AND MANAGEMENT Oftice, Methods and Equipment aig LED p abn: nace manent aa Dee. 73 
remium ng—J osep ED Sewdcdivecenesesbucessas July 68 
i SD sie sae ae ous a oe nanaginn gees 0sdeeeeeoesee es Oct. 31 Reports to Management—G PE 4 ceiuauud sidduVeuan a 
Changing Conditions—Leroy A. TANcCoOIN . 2... cc. ccc cecceeees Oct. 35 re se el J. A. Smith a edn eee ee eT ee Sn SI 
Credit Restraint Program ..........--+cseeeeseeeeeeeeeees PG SS ROD RAO COD oc ccc cccccccccccccccccscsocecsecccces Nov. 68 
Economic Power Over-rated—Valentine Howell .............1 ov. 11 ee Se GEE Cb bcc cccdcdocs<cedeonseucessanesees July 58 
Acacia Mutual, Washington i A Nov. 33 General Life of Ame Atle 
(Kacy Executive Vice President) Sept. 34 Connecticut General, Hartford "(Capital & Somes toe ree —_ 33 
Aetna Life, Hartford A. & H. Liberalization) coeceeees-Aug. 35 Great American Reserve, Dallas 
(Preferred Risk Policy) ........... Dec. 33 (l.iberalizations) ..........seeees Sept. 34 (Favorably Examined) ........... Sept. 38 
Amalgamated Life & Health, Chicago (Medical Catastrophe Insurance)..Nov. 33 Great-West Life, Winnipeg 
(CTRRRMBIMOG) a ccccccccccccccccccess . 83 Connecticut Mutual, Hartford (Diabetic Underwriting Liberal- 
American Investors Life, Dallas (Age Increased to 70) ............ ov. 34 Dr Cadbtvandanaddvedkoded ecseiadnd Nov. 35 
(Childers Board Chairman) ....... Aug. 33 Continental American, Wilmington Guaranty Savings Life, Montgomery 
American United Life, Indianapolis (Favorably Examined) ........... pt. 34 ede, rE uly 33 
(Correction Notice) ............-. Oct. 89 Continental Assurance, Chicago Guaranty Union ‘Life Beverly Hills 
Bankers Life, Des Moines Crowe bite Stock Dividend) a 34 as Bruce et) nit aeddaleidineihaw 33 
E i ET weccecects Nov. 33 suardian Life, New York 
mS A. & pt \ 0 (Rate Changes) .............. ....Sept. 34 (Entering A. & H. Field) ......... Oct. 89 
aaa Policy Changes) ........... Aug. 33 [Eastern Life, New York Gulf Life. Jacksonville 
a Life. Toront DEE sini Be eet aoe paneeee 6s Oct. 89 (Phillips, Jr., President) .......... Oct. 90 
Mao fort Split) Sept. 34 uitable Life, New York Hawaiian Life, Honolulu 
Contra) FAY pw eibtn es Gees sc nee pt. Medical Disaster Coverages) ....Sept. 36 (Examined) — Oct. 90 
(Additional Death ao) nes July 33 (West Virginia Over-ruled) ...... Nov. 34 |, a = _* 
Central Standard Life. Chicago Family Fund Life, Atlanta (Medical Suetusees Plan 
(Takes Over Illinois Bankers Life) Dee. 33 (Enters Ordinary Field) eeccccccces Nov. 34 Liberalized) os . Dee. 33 
City National Life, Houston Family Security Insurance, Fort Worth - ee ee eee “— 
(See International Fidelity) ...... Oct. 90 (Formerly Gause-Ware Service Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus Insurance) Seeesecesececacessocesese v. 35 (May Merge with Central - 
‘ (Disability Income)... cctbeieel Oct. 89 widelicy Mutual Life, anaanyate ‘Sins (faked aves he Gheten’ dbnasias a3 De tay - 
ee i. = or ecutive Cha coccccccccscec¥Uly . ‘ ¢ C. om 
(Enters A. Ss Aug. 35 (Policy Changes) ........ seteeees Sept. 37 Imperial Life, Asheville 
PO oe Life, Toronto Gause-Ware Service, Fort Worth FE EEE cececescccescocssececs July 33 
(Btock Move) ccccccccccccccccccces Aug. 35 (Now Family Security Ins. Co.) ..Nov. 35 (Starnes ee Aug. 36 
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International Fidelit ty. Dallas 
(Takes over City National Life) . wet. 


90 
(Takes over City National) Nov. 35 

International Workers Urder, New York 
(Dissolution Pending) Aug. 36 
37 


Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 

(Billion Dollar Company) 

(Eliminates Receipts) ... Dec. 3 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta 

(War Clause) 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne 

(Taking over Reliance Life) 

(Reliance Deal Completed) 


Manhattan Life, New York 
(New Mortgage Policy) 

(Family Security Policy) 

Maryland Life, Baltimore 
(Garver President) 

Metropolitan Life, New Yerk 
(Catastrophe Medical Expense) ... 
(Family Security Policy) 

(30th A. & H. Anniversary) 

Michigan Life, Detroit 
(Special Policy) 

Monarch Life, Springfield 
(Vanderbrouk President) 

Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(New Agent’s Contract) 

(Increases eingie prem. Limits) Ont. 

Mutua! —- > 
(Enters A. & “H.. Field) 
(Other Changes) 

Auto Lease Plan) 

Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 
(Favorably Examined) 


National Accident & Health, Philadel ~y 
(New Hospital Policy) Cc. 





Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Hartford, Conn. 


American Mutual, Des Moines, lowa 
Amicabie Life, Waco, Texas 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 

Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. 


Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Bankers National, Montclair, N. 


Barnes & Co., Norman, Chicago, Ill. ......... 
Salt Lake City, Utah ....... 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. ............. 


Beneficial Life, 
Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 


Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass. ............... 


Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va 


Bruce and Associates, Harley N., Chicago. Ill. 


Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Il. 
Central Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 


Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, 


Commerce Clearing House, Chicago, III. 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


se mbtieredeeee Back ,Cover 
Sere ere eee 17 

79 
Lahuls teen evadnawnd 52 


National Life, Montpelier 
(Five Year Term Poli 

National Public — 
(New Home O 

National Reserve Life,” Topeka 
(Consolidates with Policyholder’ 8 
National) 

New HKugiland Mutual, Boston 


(Executive yy * 55d06606066006REE. 
fe, New Yerk 


New York Li 
(A. & H. C 
North American | fe, Toronto 
(Occu ae Ratings Reduced) .. 
North ntral Life, St. Paul 
(Capital Increase) 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Eliminating Premium Receipts) 
rT Life, Los Angeles 
(45 Years Old) 
Pacifie Mutual, Les Angeles 
(Prepaid Medical Insurance) 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 
(Stock Sale) 
(Stock Sale Approved) 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
(New Agent’s Contract) 





(Liberalizations) .................NOV. 


Protective Life, Birmingham 
(Favorably Examined) 


Sept. 
Provident Life & Casualty, Chattanooga 
ec. 


(New Com 
Provident Life 
(Favorably "“hecomined) 
Prudertial. Newart 
(Catastrophe Medical Expense 
Insurance) 


Pyramid Life, Topeka 
(Cha seeseececesses Dept, : 


Reliance fe, Pittsbur; h 
See Lincoln Nationa <ate) coos OG 
Enters A. & H. Field) 

Samaritan Life, Duluth 

ld Line) eeeeeeeee ees 


ent) ‘ 
tual Life, Worcester 
> Dies 
Surety Life, 
(New Company) July % 
Teachers Ins. & Ann. Assn., ete Tork 
(Variable Annuit 
Tennessee Valley 
(New Compan 
Travelers, Hart ord 
(Preferred "Risk Ordinary) 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
By pe me Examined 
nion Labor Life, Non fork 
(Moves) . ° A 
(Grou passdestabenecscve cane 
Union Mutual, Portland 
(Non-Can Liberalizations) 
United American Life, Denver 
(Opens New Home Off ffice) 
United Insurance, Chicago 
(Taking over All States Life) .... 
United Ntates Life, New York 
(New Hospital Policy) 
(Baby Group Casualty) 
(Term Volume Credit 60%) 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Adult Payor Benefit) 
(“Package” Plan) 


Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
National Life and Accident, ° eepesineny Tenn. 
National Life, Mont 
National Old Line, 


lier, 
ttle’ Rock Ark. 


National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kan. 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 
North American Life, Chicago, Lil. 


Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Saree 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, 
Ohio National, ‘Cincinnati, Ohio 

Old Republic Credit Life, Chlenge, — 
Pacific Mutual Life, 
Pacific National Life, Salt 


N. 


Los Ange 


+ ‘City, Utah 


Pan American Life, New Orleans, La. 

Paul Revere Life, Ww orcester, Mass. 

Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 

Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EE 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Remington Rand (Mana ement =e Div.), New York, N. 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 


Security Mutual Life, Binghamton. N. 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 
Sheppard Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Sheraton Hotels, Boston, Mass. 
Sikes Co., Inc., The, Buffalo, ~ ~— 
Simpla Research and Mfg. Co. ’ 
Southern Life, Atlanta, Ga. 

Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sun Life, ‘Montreal, Can. 
Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. 
Title Guarantee Co., The, Baltimore, ! 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, II. 
United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 
United Insurance, Chicago, Ill. 
United Services Life, Washington, D. 
Victor Adding Machine Co., Chicago, = 
Washington National, Evanston, Il. 
Watson Mfg. Co., Inc., Jamestown, N. Y. 
West Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal. 
Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
Equitable Life, New York, N. Y. 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa 


Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, la. 
First Boston Corp., The, New York, N. Y. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Til. 


Gabriel, A. D., Detroit, Mich. 

General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gray Mfg. Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 

Great West Life, Winnipeg, Can. 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 

Guardian Life, New York, N. Y. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, 
Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Can. Wickenden, Morss and Associa¢es, Inc., New York. N. Y. 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. .................000055 Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Minnesota Mutuai Life, St. Paul, Minn. 83 Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York. N. 

RR, I SS ai on an sco p nes eccesebeges ane sce | and Fondiller, Inc., New Yo 


Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. 
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